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CHAPTEE  I. 

*'  For  what  wert  thou  to  me  ? 

How  shall  I  say  ?     The  moon, 
That  poured  her  midnight  noon 
Upon  his  wrecking  sea — 
A  sail,  that  for  a  day- 
Has  cheered  the  castaway." 

SxAiES  recovers  himself  with  a  start.  All  at 
once  Nell  and  her  chances  of  winning  fade 
into  a  lost  background.  He  has  forgotten 
her  as  completely  as  though  that  rather 
finished  coquette  had  never  existed. 

"  Yes  ? "  He  is  looking  at  Cecilia  now 
with  a  rather  frowning  expression,  and  there 
is  coldness  in  his  question.  Each  time  she 
utters  his  name — the  old  name,  that  once 
when  used  by  her  would  thrill  his  heart  to 
happiest  delight — he  feels  so  sharp  a  pang  as 
makes  endurance  difficult.  His  frown  deepens. 
VOL.  II.  17 
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"  Ah !  now  you  are  growing  cross  again," 
says  Cecilia,  with  an  adorable  pretence  at 
fear.  "  Not  like  my  old  Phil !  Not  like  the 
friend  I  knew." 

Stairs  grows  a  little  pale ;  and  then  all  at 
once  he  understands  her.  She  is  not  cold,  or 
brutal,  or  a  mere  inconsequent  coquette.  It 
is  only  that  she  herself  does  not  know.  She 
believes  in  a  friendship  for  him — she  has  no 
thought  of  deeper  feelings.  She  has  con- 
vinced herself  that  the  old  love  she  bore 
him,  was  as  the  love  she  bears  him  now,  the 
remembered  love  of  a  child  for  its  chosen 
companion,  no  more  ! 

"  You  were  going  to  say  something,"  says 
he  a  little  hoarsely,  turning  his  eyes  from  the 
beautiful  ones  that  are  looking  into  his  so 
clearly. 

"  Yes,  I  was.  But  it  is  so  hard  to  speak  to 
you,  you  change  so.  Just  a  moment  ago  I 
felt  as  if  I  knew  you,  a  moment  later  and  you 
were  a  stranger." 

"  We  all  change  in  six  years,"  still  not 
looking  at  her. 

"  You  may ! "  says  Ceciha  w^ith  a  delight- 
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ful  attempt  at  huffiness.  "  But  I " — she 
pauses,  and  a  little  laugh  breaks  from  her. 
"  Look  at  me  —do  /  change  ?  " 

"Women  are  different  from  men,"  says 
Stairs,  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  In  this  case 
at  all  events  you  are  no  judge,  because  " — 
she  moves  a  little  nearer  to  him,  and 
mischievously  lowers  her  face,  until  it  is 
under  his — "  you  won't  look  at  me." 

Stairs'  eyes  are  now  on  hers. 

"  Well,  am  I  changed  ?  " 

"  Beyond  recognition  almost,"  says  he  in  a 
low,  if  passionate  tone.  "  You  were  a  girl 
when  I  left  you,  you  are  the  wife  of  Gaveston 
now.  It  leaves  little  to  add  in  the  way  of 
change.  But,"  controlling  herself  with  an 
effort,  "  all  this  is  beside  the  mark.  You 
wanted  to  ask  me  a  question." 

"  Perhaps !  However,  I  don't  want  to  ask 
it  now,"  says  Cecilia,  who  has  been  so 
persistently  spoiled  for  the  past  six  years, 
that  opposition  disturbs  her  peace.  "  I  don't 
want  to  ask  a  question  of  anyone  who  doesn't 
want   to  answer   it.     And    you,   Phil — I   do 
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think  it  is  rather  nasty  of  you,  to  talk  to  me 
like  that !  " 

"  Like  what  ?  "  This  little  faint  squabble 
brings  back  to  him  the  old  days.  How  often 
they  had  quarrelled  over  "  this  and  that  " — 
such  happy  quarrelling. 

"As  if  you  were  one  of  those  old  cats  in 
the  village,  where  we  lived  when  first  we  met 
— you  remember  them?  That  dreadful  old 
Miss  Brent,  who  prophesied  that  you  would 
be  transported  and  that  I  should  come  to  a 
bad  end  ?     How  we  used  to  laugh  ?  " 

"  Laugh !  "  Stairs  draws  a  long  breath. 
How  gay  she  seems  over  her  memories. 
"  Yes,  we  used  to  laugh  then  !  " 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  you  remember  so  much," 
says  Cecilia  with  a  pretty,  girlish  sort  of 
reproach  that  goes  to  his  heart  and  sears  it. 
"  Because — and  this  was  really  the  question 
I  wanted  to  put  to  you — why  were  you  so 
cold  and  indifferent  to  me  the  day  we  first 
met  again — that  day  at  Lady  Hopkins' — you 
remember?  I  thought  it  was  dreadful  of 
you.  You  just  looked  at  me,  and  when  I 
held  out  my  hands  like  this " 
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She  makes  a  little  gesture  and  he  takes  the 
pretty  hands  for  a  moment  in  his,  hardly- 
pressing  them,  then  pushes  them  back  to  her 
as  if  fearing  them. 

"  I  was  dreadfully  rude,  I  suppose,'*  says 
he,  with  a  ghost  of  a  smile.  "But  I  was 
wise  too." 

"  Wise  ? "  He  has  turned  his  face  from 
hers  again.     "  How  were  you  wise  ?  " 

"  Cecilia  I " 

Her  name  has  burst  from  him,  as  thougK 
forced  from  his  lips  in  spite  of  him. 

"  Ah ! "  cries  she  gaily,  "  now  we  are 
friends  again.  'Cecilia,'  you  used  to  call 
me  that  often  in  those  old  days.  But  far 
more  often  Cissy  I  Have  you  forgotten  ?  " — 
she  laughs  at  him  lightly  from  under  her  hat. 
Her  eyes  are  full  of  joy.  "Nell  has  come  to 
live  with  us  now,  and  sometimes  she  calls  me 
Cissy !  I  love  it !  "  Her  smile  deepens,  and 
grows  sweeter.  "  It  reminds  me  of  the  old 
days,  and  of  you,  and " 

At  this  moment  a  shout  comes  from  the 
tennis  court,  a  shout  of  victory.  Ceciha 
springs  to  her  feet. 
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"  She  has  won ! "  cries  she,  "  Nell  has  won  ! 
Oh,  how  lovely !  Come,  let  us  go  and  con- 
gratulate her." 

"  She  will  have  many  to  wish  her  joy," 
says  Stairs  in  a  strange  hurried  voice.  "  She 
can  afford  to  miss  you.  Stay  here,  I  have 
much  to  tell  you.  Those  old  days  of  ours — 
those  you  know  of — but  let  me  tell  you  of 
those  that  followed  them  ?  " 

"  Your  life  in  India  ?  "  Cecilia  who  has 
risen  sinks  back  into  her  seat  again,  her  eyes 
on  his.     "  Tell  me,"  says  she. 

She  has  forgotten  Nell  and  her  victory. 

Nell  is  surrounded  on  all  sides.  Everyone 
is  saying  pretty  things  to  her.  Mr.  Nobbs 
has  presented  her  with  the  orchid  from  his 
coat.  There  is  a  little  astonishment  mingled 
with  the  congratulations,  but  in  truth  no  one 
is  so  astonished  at  her  success  as  Nell  herself. 
She  confesses  this  gaily  to  Miss  McGregor, 
who,  with  Mrs.  Chance,  has  just  come  up. 

"  Ah,  you  must  not  depreciate  yourself," 
cries  Mrs.  Chance  airily.  "You  will  get 
plenty  to  do  it  for  you,  so  spare  yourself! " 
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"Not  SO  very  many,  I  hope,"  says  Nell, 
even  more  airily  still.  " One  here"  she 
pauses — it  is  the  slightest  pause,  but  it 
gives  time  for  her  eyes  to  meet  the  widow's — 
"  and  there,  but  no  more." 

"  Quite  so.  Quite  so !  "  says  Mrs.  Chance  ; 
she  looks  a  little  uneasy  however.  Does  Nell 
mean  anything?  "For  myself  I  always 
predicted  your  victory." 

"  Ah !  yes.  I  heard  you,"  says  Nell, 
smiling.  Her  eyes  again  catch  and  hold 
Mrs.  Chance's  .  .  .  and  the  latter,  with  a 
heightened  colour,  looks  back  at  her.  Un- 
doubtedly the  girl  had  heard  her  many 
predictions  to  the  contrary.  She  is  a  little 
puzzled  about  her  next  move,  when  her 
brother  providentially  comes  to  the  rescue. 

"A  thousand  congratulations,"  cries  he, 
rushing  up ;  his  handsome  face  aglow  with 
honest  delight.  He  holds  out  his  hand 
impulsively,  and  as  Nell  slips  her  into  it,, 
a  light  of  triumph  warms  his  eyes.  "  It  was 
splendid  —  splendid  !  "  cries  he.  "  Now 
wasn't  it  ?  "  He  turns  to  Sir  Stephen,  who 
is  standing  close  to  Nell. 
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"  Not  more  than  I  expected,"  says  Wortley 
calmly. 

"  Of  course  not  —  but  —  "  Grant  finds 
himself  a  little  forced  into  the  background  by 
this  very  superior  compliment  of  Wortley's. 

"  It  was  more,  far  more,  than  anyone  could 
have  expected,"  says  Nell,  warmly.  "  As  a 
rule,  I  am  a  most  miserable  player  when 
anyone  is  looking  on,  but  to-da}^ — of  course 
it  was  Sir  Stephen,"  with  a  slight  and  most 
unwilling  glance  at  him,  "  who  has  won  the 
game — but  I  don't  know  what  made  me  play 
even  as  well  as  I  did  to-day,  unless  it 
was " 

Here  she  turns  crimson,  she  w^as  very  near 
telling  him  it  was  because  she  had  overheard 
his  sister's  unkind  comments  on  her  play, 
and  her  undisguised  longing  that  she  might 
lose. 

"Never  mind  what  it  was,"  says  Grant 
joyously.  "Come  and  have  some  tea;  you 
must  be  quite  exhausted  after  that  valiant 
fight." 

Sir  Stephen  steps  forward. 

"  I  was  taking  Miss  Prendergast  to  have 
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some  claret-cup,"  says  lie  courteously.  His 
mouth  has  taken  rather  a  cold  expression, 
however.  He  looks  at  Nell,  and  at  once  she 
feels  that  he  is  leaving  the  whole  matter  to 
her,  giving  her  her  choice  freely,  declining  to 
interfere,  however  she  may  decide.  Shall  it 
be  tea,  or  claret-cup  ?  She  lifts  her  eyes  to 
his,  and  he  meets  her  glance  calmly,  im- 
movably. Yes,  she  is  to  decide.  This  very 
bringing  of  her  to  bay,  as  it  were,  annoys  her 
further. 

Does  he  expect  her  to  decide  in  his  favour  ? 
How  he  dares  things ! 

"  Tea,  I  think,"  says  she  sweetly. 

Wortley  bows  and  moves  back  a  little,  and 
instantly  enters  into  a  most  animated  conver- 
sation with  Miss  McGregor  ;  his  laugh  indeed 
a  second  later  floats  to  Nell's  ears. 

"  That  was  good  of  you,"  says  Grant  to  her 
in  a  rapturous  whisper  ;  he  is  so  far  gone  in 
love's  young  dream  now,  that  even  if  she  were 
the  veriest  pauper  on  the  face  of  the  earth  he 
would  have  clung  to  her.  All  those  old 
poisonous  hints  of  his  sister's  about  the 
useful  three  hundred  a  year  that  pertains  to 
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her,  are  quite  forgotten.  "  Too  good  of  you  !  " 
says  he.  There  is  such  heartful  meaning  in 
his  tones,  that  Nell  feels  it  is  impossible  to 
be  angry  or  anything  else  with  him,  except 
amused.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  boy 
about  Grant  still,  and  it  attracts  Nell. 

"  What  was  good  ?  "  says  she.  "  To  ask 
you  to  get  me  a  cup  of  tea  ?  " 

"  No  so  much  that,  as  to  make  it  a  walk 
over  for  me,  and  compel  Wortley  to  take  a 
back  seat." 

At  this  moment  Wortley 's  laugh  comes 
again  to  her.  He  is  evidently  having  quite  a 
good  time  with  the  plain  but  highly  accom- 
plished and  really  delightful  Elspeth  McGregor. 

"  You  mustn't  credit  me  with  too  much 
finesse,''  says  he,  a  little  sharply.  "  To  create 
a  sensational  drama  out  of  a  mere  common- 
place, is  difficult.  I  prefer  tea  to  claret-cup — • 
that  is  all." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  Grant's  face  falls  and  he  re- 
gards her  with  open  dejection.  "I  must  say 
I  never  met  a  girl  who  could  give  it  to  one  so 
badly,"  says  he,  with  a  reproach  that  is 
cutting.     "  I  had  hoped — that — you " 
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"  Oh,  hope — hope  !  "  cries  Nell  hastily. 
"  No  one  but  a  madman  hopes  in  these  days. 
I'm  sure  I've  hoped  myself  for  things,  over 
and  over  again,  and  never  once  got  one  of 
them " 

"  What  things  ?  "  asks  Grant,  eagerly. 

Nell  breaks  into  low  but  almost  hysterical 
laughter.  Her  short-lived  fear  has  come  to 
an  end.     Eeally,  he  is  too  silly  for  anything. 

"  Things  you  can't  give  me,  at  all  events," 
says  she.  "  Frocks — hats — all  sorts  of  things." 
She  throws  out  her  hands  graphically. 

"  Why  can't  I  give  them  to  you  ?  "  begins 
Grant,  passionately — "  I " 

A  little  swift  backward  movement  of  the 
people  near  them  compels  him  to  step  to  one 
side,  Nell  to  the  other,  the  latter  very  gladly. 
To  her  it  is  the  most  providential  interference. 

And  now  everyone  is  drawing  back  a  little, 
and  Lady  Hopkins,  smiling,  rubicund,  friendly, 
comes  through  the  groups,  attended  by  quite  a 
little  court,  and  advances,  beaming  upon  Nell. 

"  Your  bracelet,  my  dear  !  "  says  the  good 
creature,  smiles  on  every  feature.  "  And 
well  you  won  it.     I'd  like  to  present  it  to  you 
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myself,  but,"  says  the  gentle,  kindly,  if 
slightly  vulgar  widow  of  the  late  brewer, 
"  I'm  sure  you'd  rather  one  of  your  gentlemen 
friends  should  do  it.  I  was  always  like  that 
as  a  girl  myself.  Now  who  will  you  choose, 
my  dear  ?  Sir  Stephen."  She  beckons  in  her 
homely  way  to  Wortley,  and  Wortley  gives 
her  her  answer.  He  makes  a  slight  but  em- 
phatic gesture — a  gesture  towards  Grant. 
Nell  sees  it ! 

Lady  Hopkins,  smiling  from  ear  to  ear  and 
now  thoroughly  convinced  that  Grant  is 
engaged  to  Nell,  calls  to  Alec,  who  had  seen 
nothing  of  the  little  bye-play  between  her  and 
Wortley.  He  comes  at  once,  and  the  good, 
fat  woman  gives  him  the  pretty  bangle,  and 
asks  him  to  fasten  it  on  Nell's  wrist. 

Nell,  whose  smile  to  Lady  Hopkins  is  a  little 
pale  and  forced,  holds  out  her  hand,  and  the 
bangle  is  clasped  round  it  by  Alec — to  the 
admiration  of  a  large  and  conversational 
crowd. 

"  I  suppose  your  brother  thinks  he  is  in  love 
with  that  silly  little  fool,"  says  Mrs.  Cutforth- 
Boss  to  Bella. 
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"  I  really  don't  know,"  says  Bella,  thought- 
fully. "  It  would,"  with  an  anxious  sigh, 
"  be  a  risk,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

In  her  heart  she  is  wondering  fearfully 
whether  the  "  little  fool "  thinks  she  is  in  love 
with  her  brother.  That  would  mean  so  much 
more.  Little  fools  with  three  hundred  a  year, 
however  objectionable,  are  not  to  be  sneezed 
at,  in  these  pauperish  days. 

Meantime  Alec  has  closed  the  clasp  of  the 
bangle  round  Nell's  wrist,  and  has  heard  her 
laugh  of  pleasure. 

Nell,  who  is  still  only  half  a  woman,  has 
recovered  her  chagrin  and  been  elevated  into 
a  very  heaven  of  delight  over  her  day's 
victory. 

"  Isn't  it  a  pretty  bangle  ?  Isn't  it  lovely  ? 
Lady  Hopkins,  you  have  made  me  so  happy." 

Her  charming  face,  so  full  of  light  and 
laughter,  seems  to  stir  up  the  place  and 
render  it  radiant. 

"  It  is  too  pretty — too  sweet  a  gift.  I  feel 
somebody  else  ought  to  have  it — but,"  with  a 
light  laugh,"  I  am  so  glad  they  haven't.  Tea, 
Mr.  Grant !     I  feel  I  am  above  tea !     I  want 
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nothing  now — nothing  at  all.  What  can  one 
want  when  one  has  got  such  a  bangle  as 
this?" 

It  is  at  last  with  difficulty  that  Grant 
draws  her  away  to  get  the  long  promised  cup 
of  tea. 

She  has  just  got  it,  when  Mr.  Nobbs  steps  up 
to  her — the  very  ideal  of  a  middle-aged  robin. 
"  Hah ! "  says  he,  bending  before  her  as 
though  bowing  to  a  conqueror.  "What  a 
day !  I  assure  you.  Miss  Prendergast,  I  have 
looked  on  breathless !  '  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to 
command  success ! ' "  He  rolls  out  this 
quotation  with  much  unction.  "Or  else, 
believe  me,  I'd  have  been  at  your  service. 
But  as  things  have  happened,  you  required  no 
prayers  at  all.  «  The  beautiful ! '  "  Mr.  JSFobbs, 
quotes  again,  standing  back,  and  leering  at 
her  with  truly  brilliant  appreciation,  " '  The 
beautiful  was  there,  triumphant ' !  " 

Nell  laughs  in  spite  of  herself.  He  is  so 
small,  so  persistent,  so  abominably  vulgar; 
yet  he  believes  in  himself  so  much,  stands  so 
high  on  a  little  pedestal  of  his  own,  that  it 
would  be  cruel  to  dislodge  him. 
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"I've  been  just  holdin'  sweet  converse  with 
your  charmin'  sister,"  says  Mr.  Nobbs,  who  has 
carefully  studied  the  very  best  people,  and  has 
decided  that  "  g's  '*'  are  out  of  fashion.  "  And 
she's  promised  to  come  to  my  little  den  to- 
morrow evenin'." 

He  bends  towards  Nell,  ogling  her  in  the 
most  fascinating  way,  whilst  tilting  himself 
delicately  on  his  heels  and  toes,  now  forward, 
now  back  again. 

Grant's  face  as  he  watches  him,  is  a  picture. 

"  A  den,"  continues  he,  with  his  everlasting 
cackle,  "but  without  a  lion  for  its  tenant. 
Te,  he,  he !  Only  a  quite  obscure  person. 
Very  little  to  tempt  you  to  come,  I'm  afraid, 
Miss  Prendergast.  Few  guests  beyond  our 
friend  here,"  nodding  gaily  to  Grant,  "  and 
some  others,  but  one  at  least  I  can  commend 
as  distinguished  enough  to  meet,"  with  a  low 
bow,  "  even  you ! " 

"  And  who  is  that  ?  "  asks  Nell  indifferently, 
beginning  to  feel  a  little  wearied. 

Mr.  Nobbs  draws  back,  and  throws  himself 
into  a  dramatic  attitude. 

"  '  Music,  heavenly  maid ' !  "  cries  he  with 
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immense  force,  "  will,  I  trust,  be  with  us  ! 
And  what  a  guest !  Miss  Prendergast,  I  need 
not  ask,  I'm  sure  your  face  betrays  it — music 
to  you,  as  to  me,  is  an  eternal  good  !  " 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  it,"  says  Nell  calmly. 

"  Naturally !  '  Sweets  to  the  sweet,'  eh  ?  " 
Here  he  nearly  falls  over  his  own  toes  in  his 
anxiety  to  make  his  compliment  felt.  "  Miss 
McGregor  has  a  most  satisfyin'  voice.  And 
she  has  kindly  consented  to  sing  for  me.  So 
I  hope  you'll  find  some  little  amusement." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  says  Nell. 

"  No — no — no  !  The  kindness  is  all  on 
your  side !  " 

"  Not  at  all,  you  forget  the  '  heavenly 
maid,'  "  says  Nell,  laughing.  "  By-the-bye," 
mischievously,  "  I  think  I  shall  tell  Miss 
McGregor  of  the  delightful  name  you  have 
given  her." 

**0h,  now.  Miss  Prendergast — pray!  I 
heg  you.  '  As  you  are  strong,  be  merciful.' 
And  you  must  have  understood  my  little 
quotation.  I  assure  you  I  had  no  thought  of 
Miss  McGregor  in  my  mind.  If  I  had  dared 
to  use  the  word  '  heavenly '  with  regard  to 
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any  of  my  lady  friends,  I  know,"  bestowing 
a  beaming  leer  on  her,  "  who  that  one  would 
be ! " 

"  Ah !  now,  now,  now  I  Mr.  Nobbs !  "  cries 
Nell  archly.  "  No  more  of  that !  I  fear — I 
greatly  fear  you  are  a  sad  flirt !  " 

She  goes  off,  nodding  and  laughing  back 
at  the  little  man,  who,  transported  with 
pride,  wafts  her  dainty  kisses  from  the  tips  of 
his  lavender  kids. 

"  I  wonder  how  you  can  flatter  that  little 
beast,"  says  Grant,  with  fine  disgust. 

Nell  laughs. 

"  You  see  there's  no  one  else,"  says  she. 

"  There's  me,"  says  Grant. 

"  Do  you  want  me,"  with  a  little  damaging 
glance  at  him  from  under  her  long  lashes,  "  to 
flatter  you  ?  " 

"  Ah !  that's  not  what  I  want  you  to  do," 
whispers  he  quickly,  eagerly. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

"  Hans  Breitmann  gife  a  barty, 
Dey  had  biano-blayin'." 

"I've  smashed  my  white  fan,"  says  Nell, 
entering  Cecilia's  room  next  night.  "  Can  you 
lend  me  one  ?  " 

"Of  course.  Marshall,  show  Miss  Nell 
where  my  fans  are.  Fancy  your  being  dressed 
already ! " 

"  Fancy  your  not  being  dressed  !  " 

"  I  can't  make  up  my  mind,"  says  Cecilia 
laughing.  "  It  does  sound  absurd,  doesn't  it  ? 
I  don't  think  I  look  very  nice  in  this  muslin, 
do  I,  Nell  ?  " 

"  You  look  nice  in  everything,"  says  Nell. 
"But  that  muslin,"  regarding  the  dainty 
costly  gown  as  it  lies  upon  the  bed  with  some 
disfavour,  "  with  all  that  lovely  lace — surely 
it  is  a  little  too  much  for  poor  old  Mr. 
Nobbs  !  I  hope  you  aren't  bent  on  conquest, 
Cissy." 
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"  On  conquest !  "  Mrs.  Gaveston  looks 
quickly  at  her.  A  startled  light  has  sprung 
into  her  eyes. 

"  Of  my  Nobbs  !  Because  I  warn  you  that 
is  my  affair.     I  shall  not  permit  interference." 

Cecilia's  laugh,  though  strained,  has  some- 
thing of  relief  in  it. 

"  I  shan't  interfere,"  says  she.  "  Why 
should  I  ?     In  fact,  how  could  I  ?  " 

"True!  you're  married,"  says  Nell  gaily. 
"  Your  hunting  days  are  over !  I  often  think 
what  a  blessing  it  was  for  me,  that  you  were 
'ranged'  before  I  came  on  the  tapis.  I 
shouldn't  have  had  a  chance.  But  now  I'm 
safe.  You've  got  your  Peter,  and  that's  all  you 
want." 

"Yes."  Cecilia  fastens  a  bracelet  slowly 
round  her  wrist.  "  That's  all  I  want.  And 
so  3^ou  think  this  muslin  a  little  too  much  ? 
You  are  right — quite  right.  Marshall,  take 
it  away."  She  waves  her  hand  impatiently 
towards  the  beautiful  gown,  as  if  out  of 
temper  with  it.  "  And  bring  me  my  black  lace 
gown.  No,  not  that !  "  beating  her  foot  upon 
the  ground  angrily,  "  this  old  one." 

18* 
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"  This,  ma'am  ?  "  The  woman's  tone  is 
surprised — the  dress  in  question  is  the  one  her 
mistress  as  a  rule  wears  in  the  evening  when 
at  home,  alone  with  her  people. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Cissy,  why  go  to  the  fair 
with  the  thing  ?  "  says  Nell.  "  If  that  muslin 
is  too  good  a  frock,  that  black  is  too  old. 
Consider  your  host's  '  feelin's.'  "  Here  she 
imitates  Nobbs  to  perfection.  "  Bring  out  that 
new  black  dress,  Marshall,  and  we'll  put  your 
mistress  into  it  in  five  seconds." 

Cecilia,  a  little  glad  perhaps  to  have  the 
question  decided  for  her,  and  a  little  ashamed 
too  of  her  late  irritation — an  irritation  so  un- 
usual, so  strange — gives  way,  and  presently 
she  and  Nell  run  downstairs  to  the  library  to 
find  Gaveston  smoking  a  pipe  with  an  old  and 
well-beloved  jacket  over  his  evening  clothes. 

"  What,  not  coming  ?  "  cries  Nell,  who  is 
honestly  fond  of  him,  and  is  disappointed. 

"  To  hear  poor  httle  Nobbs  twaddling  all 
night?  Not  much,"  says  Peter  lazily.  "I 
say,  you  two  girls,  don't  be  late." 

"  What  hour  shall  we  be  back  ?  Twelve  ?  " 
Cecilia  has  come  forward  and  is  looking  down  at 
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him,  anxious  enquiry  in  lier  eyes — it  is  some- 
thing so  new  for  her  to  ask  him  to  regulate  her 
movements  that  he  glances  up  in  surprise.  A 
glad — a  charmed  surprise. 

"  Why,  what  a  good  wife  we're  getting," 
says  he,  springing  to  his  feet. 

"  No — but  really,  tell  me  how  long  I  shall 
stay." 

"  Why,  as  long  as  ever  you  like — as  long 
as  ever  you  are  enjoying  yourself,"  says  he, 
laying  his  hands  on  her  shoulders,  a  favourite 
trick  of  his  to  her,  and  swaying  her  lightly  to 
and  fro.  "  How  pretty  she  is  in  that  black 
gown,  eh,  Nell  ?  " 

"  I  refuse  to  answer.  She's  growing  fright- 
fully conceited,"  says  Nell,  who  is  struggling 
with  a  button  of  her  glove.  "  Just  fancy,  she 
wanted  to  put  on  her  lovely  muslin  gown  to 
go  and  see  old  Mr.  Nobbs  to-night.  /  say 
she  is  in  love  with  him." 

"  No,  she's  not,"  says  Gaveston,  still  hold- 
ing Ceciha  and  looking  with  his  kindly  honest 
eyes  into  the  eyes  he  loves  and  trusts. 
"She's  in  love  with  no  one  but  me — eh, 
Cis?'^ 
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"  Why,  of  course,"  says  Cecilia  ;^"slie  lays 
her  cheek  against  his.  Its  heat  surprises 
him. 

«  Oh,  that's  all  very  well,"  says  Nell,  who  is 
in  a  teasmg  mood.  "  But  I  wouldn't  believe 
her  if  1  were  you,  Peter.  Td  come  and  look 
after  her." 

"  Yes,  why  don't  you  come  ?  "  says  Cecilia 
quickly,  sharply.  "  Why  do  you  always  stay 
at  home  now  ?  " 

"You  are  feverish,"  says  Gaveston 
anxiously.  "  Your  hands  and  your  face  are 
very  warm.  Do  you  think  you  are  wise 
to  go,  or  will  you  wait  and  I'll  go  with 
you?" 

"No — no — no."  CeciHa  draws  back  and 
laughs  gaily.  "  Can't  one  be  warm  in 
summer?  And  to  bring  you  out  for  no 
reason  at  all — and  besides,  if  you  went  to  get 
ready  now  we  should  not  be  there  till  mid- 
night— time  for  '  God  save  the  Queen.'  " 

"  Well — go,"  says  Gaveston.  "  But  do 
take  care  of  yourself,  and  see,  Nell,  that  she 
avoids  draughts." 

It  is  only  when  they  are  gone  that  Gaveston 
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remembers  that  Cecilia  had  not  given  him 
a  kiss  at  parting.  She  was  not  very  well, 
perhaps,  poor  darling — she  looked  flnshed. 


As  Mrs.  Gaveston  and  Nell  enter  the 
drawing-room  at  "Bachelor  Villa"  some- 
one has  just  "  kindly  consented  to  sing."  The 
notes,  powerful  if  a  little  cracked,  are  shaking 
the  chandelier.  Mr.  Nobbs,  meeting  them 
with  effusion,  performs  his  greeting  in  dumb 
show,  and  leads  them  to  a  comfortable  lounge 
with  many  becks  and  nods  and  wreathed 
smiles — but  never  a  word.  The  "  heavenly 
maid  "  has  descended  ! 

Whispering  is  going  on  gaily,  nevertheless. 
No  one  is  supposed  to  speak  out  loud,  whilst 
the  singer  or  the  player  is  delighting  the 
audience,  and  yet  somehow  everyone  manages 
to  carry  on  a  conversation,  be  the  same 
more  or  less  brilliant. 

The  women  are,  out  and  out,  the  besi  at 
this  game,  especially  the  married  ones,  who 
have  learned  the  art  of  talking  without 
appearing   to    do    so,    and   are   murmuring 
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beneath  their  breath  gay  little  scandals  to  the 
men  beside  them,  under  cover  of  their  fans. 
The  fan  is  a  great  institution. 

Here  and  there  dotted  round  the  room  are 
the  usual  young  men,  who  evidently  regard 
the  girl  of  the  period  as  their  lawful 
worshipper.  During  the  pauses  between  the 
songs  these  youths  stand  or  sit — generally  they 
sit — listening  benignantly  to  the  artless  prattle 
of  the  maidens  with  a  smile  that  seems  to 
say :  "  Yes,  I  know.  I'll  be  good  to  you  for 
a  bit.  I  won't  stir.  I'll  let  you  have  a  crow 
over  all  your  other  sisters,  who  I  can  see  are 
devoured  with  jealousy  because  they  have 
failed  to  secure  me.  Yes — go  on !  I'll  give 
you  five  minutes,  even  ten,  if  you  happen  to 
be  a  little  more  amusing  than  is  the  rule  with 
your  absurd  sex." 

There  are  a  few  other  men,  even  worse 
than  these  conquerors.  Men  who  refuse  to 
stir  from  the  wall,  to  which  they  have 
apparently  glued  themselves,  at  the  voice  of 
the  charmer,  charm  she  never  so  wisely. 
Instead,  they  stand  stiffly  in  a  row  (there  are 
three  of  them),  frowning  at  their  irreproach- 
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able  boots  and  evidently  at  fend  with  all  the 
world.     These  are  the  shy  men ! 

"  I  say,  this  is  [beastly  slow,"  says  Grant, 
who  has  got  wedged  into  a  corner  with 
McNamara  and  a  few  others,  and  who  can 
see  Nell  at  the  end  of  the  room,  looking  a 
very  dream  in  her  soft  white  gown,  and 
beaming  in  the  most  heartless  fashion  on  that 
ass  Trent.  As  long  as  this  confounded  song 
is  going  on  it  is  impossible  to  go  to  her. 

"Slow — but  sure!"  says  Mr.  McNamara 
firmly.  "  Terribly  sure  !  The  only  thing  to 
do  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  is  to  hold 
tight  and  pray  for  the  morrow." 

"  To-morrow  won't  see  me  alive  if  this  goes 
on !  "  says  Mrs.  Wilding.  "  I  do  hate  a  place 
where  everyone  can't  speak  at  once."  She 
puckers  up  her  pretty  brows  most  miserably. 

"  Ah,  you  must  feel  it,"  says  Mrs.  Chance, 
who  is  sitting  beside  her,  and  who  can  never 
resist  a  thrust. 

Mrs.  Wilding  stares  at  her  through  her 
pince-nez,  sufficiently  long  to  make  even  Bella 
feel  uncomfortable. 
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"  So  good  of  you  !  "  says  she  at  last,  "  quite 
a  compliment.  But  of  course  I'm  not '  every- 
one ' !     For  all  that  I  like  to  hear  my  own 

voice     sometimes.       And     that     man " 

Providence  unfortunately  has  given  Mrs. 
Wilding  an  ear where  music  is  con- 
cerned. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  where  the  piano 
stands,  a  young  man,  short  and  remarkably 
stout,  is  yelling  about  the  terrors  of  the  deep. 
He  is  evidently  under  the  impression  that 
the  night  is  wild,  and  there  is  a  tremendous 
storm  on.  Why — does  not  transpire,  as  the 
evening  is  of  the  very  mildest  order,  and  the 
soft  swish,  swish  of  the  sleepy  waves  as  they 
break  upon  the  shore  below  is  eminently 
reassuring. 

But  the  stout  young  man  has  plainly  his 
own  ideas  of  the  night.  He  breathes  horrors 
about  it  from  his  boots  and  shrieks  warnings 
of  it  from  the  top  of  his  head.  Finally  he 
desires  everyone  to  go  and  search  the  beach 
for  the  lonely  dead. 

Not  a  soul  stirs  !  Having  indeed  given  no 
motive   for    this    tiresome    order,    naturally 
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everyone  is  reluctant  to  run  down  to  the  sea 
in  full  dress — salt  water  destroys  one's  frocks 
so  dreadfully. 

As  if  angered  by  their  cold  refusal  to 
search  for  the  corpses,  he  grows  violent, 
repeating  his  request  four  times,  until  at  last 
everyone  begins  to  wish  he  was  a  corpse,  and 
not  on  the  beach  either,  but  well  at  the 
bottom  of  the  raging  sea  he  has  so  loudly 
insisted  on. 

"What  the  jeuce  ails  him?"  say  Mr. 
McNamara,  his  indignation  bringing  out  a 
lovely  touch  of  the  brogue.  "  He  must  be 
awfully  bad,  anyway.  Why  doesn't  someone 
give  him  a  drop  of  brandy  ?  " 

Presently  the  stout  man,  exhausted  ap- 
parently by  his  appeals,  goes  down,  as  we 
can  only  hope  his  waves  do  too,  and  stepping 
into  an  admiring  crowd  round  him,  accepts 
their  congratulations  limply. 

"  It  takes  it  out  of  me  so  much,"  says  he 
with  a  languid  air. 

"  But,  dear  fellow,  consider  what  joy  you 
give,"  cries  Mr.  JSTobbs,  ecstatically,  patting 
him  gently  on  the  back. 
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Mr.  Nobbs  has  many  faults,  and  one  pain- 
ful vice.     He  is  an  amateur  musician. 

"Thank  goodness  that's  over,"  says  Mrs. 
Wilding  to  Sir  Stephen,  who  has  joined  the 
little  coterie  in  the  corner. 

Several  other  people  have  come  up  too, 
and  now  no  one  seems  inclined  to  move. 
Not  even  Grant.  Nell  has  disappeared  with 
Trent. 

"  Is  that  Miss  McGregor  going  to  sing 
now?"  asks  Mrs.  Chance,  bending  towards 
Wortley,  and  speaking  in  a  low,  confidential 
tone.  "  How  dreadfully  plain  she  does 
look,  poor  dear  girl!  quite  old  in  that 
gown." 

Indeed,  Miss  McGregor — who  if  one  of  the 
best  of  girls,  is  decidedly  one  of  the  plainest 
— is  wrapped  up  to-night — it  would  be  a 
mere  mockery  to  call  her  dressed — in  the 
very  fustiest  way. 

"  I've  heard  people  say  she  is  twenty,"  says 
Mrs.  Wilding  with  a  little  giggle. 

"  Twenty  what  ?  "  asks  Mickey—"  stone  ?  " 

No  one  answers  this  amazing  question. 
Perhaps  because  it  is  so  easy. 
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"  Do  you  know  I  like  that  girl  ? "  says 
Grant  suddenl3^ 

"  '  The  faint  praise  that  damns,'  "  returns 
Mrs.  Chance  in  her  slow,  hesitating  way. 
"  Do  you  think  " — smiling  at  her  brother, 
"  you  are  the  only  one  who  admires  her  ? 
Oh,  I  could  tell  you  many.  They  say  she  is 
very  rich,  you  know — that  she  has — well, 
more  suitors  than  most." 

"  I  heard  Stairs  was  distinctly  epris  there," 
says  young  Manners,  who  has  joined  them. 

"  Oh,  no ! "  Mrs.  Chance  looks  directly  at 
Wortley,  compelling  his  gaze.  "  Captain 
Stairs  is  not  in  love  with  her.  He — has  other 
thoughts." 

She  has  conveyed  her  meaning  to  Stephen 
perfectly.  It  is  always  her  desire  to  damage 
Nell  and  her  sister  in  his  eyes.  But  the  odd, 
queer  thing  of  it  all  is,  that  in  her  endeavour 
to  damage  them,  she  only  destroys  herself. 
Each  word  against  Nell  and  her  sister  only 
sets  Wortley  against  the  sayer  of  it.  As  she 
hopes  to  destroy  Nell,  so  she  destroys  herself. 

At  this  moment  Wortley  almost  dislikes 
her. 
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"  What  I  think  about  poor  Miss  McGregor 
is  that  she  is  so  dull,"  says  Mrs.  Wilding. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  hear  she  is  immensely 
clever,"  says  Grant. 

"  Ah !  that  no  doubt  is  why  she  is  so  dull. 
The  smarter  you  are,  the  stupider  you  seem 
sometimes,"  says  Mrs.  Chance. 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it."  Mrs. 
Wilding,  who  prides  herself  on  her  esprit, 
throws  up  her  saucy  head.  "  I  don't  believe 
she's  got  an  idea  in  her.  If  she  had  it  would 
come  out." 

'*Fm  afraid  I  can't  let  you  rest  happy 
there,"  says  Wortley.  "  She's  written  some- 
thing for  The  Depths  this  month." 

Manners  laughs.  "Have  The  Depths 
swallow^ed  it  ?  "  asks  he. 

"  Well,  in  a  sense." 

"  I  hope  there  is  no  chance  of  its  reappear- 
ing," says  Mickey.  No  one  takes  any  notice 
of  this  pleasantry. 

"  It  is  rather  advanced.  On  the  whole 
duty  of  Woman  I  Not  seen  it?  Argues 
yourself  unseen.  Everyone  is  talkin'  about 
it.      Thorough — very    thorough,"    says    Mr. 
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Nobbs,  who  has  just  come  up  and  has  heard 
something  of  the  conversation.  "  She's  taken 
up  quite  a  new  line,  ye  know." 

"  That's  the  thing,  nowadays,"  says  Grant ; 
"  you  might  shriek  yourself  dead  with  elo- 
quence over  the  old  theories,  and  no  one 
would  listen  to  you,  but  just  strike  out  a 
fresh  foot-path,  and  all  will  run  with  you 
along  it.  Something  about  women  for  choice 
— cigarettes,  or  brandy,  or  trousers,  or 
hospital  walking,  and  there  you  are.  It's  a 
compliment,  you  see,"  checking  Mrs.  Wild- 
ing's indignant  disclaimer.  "It  shows  how 
much  you  are  on  the  brain.  No  getting  rid 
of  your  fascinations.  And  it's  not  rude,  only 
practical.  I  haven't  said  a  word  about  flirt- 
ing, have  I  ?  " 

Here  Mrs.  Wilding  makes  a  furtive  grimace 
at  him,  and  declines  behind  her  fan. 

"  Well,  anyway,  in  spite  of  her  cleverness,  I 
think  she  wants  a  push,'"  says  McNamara, 
who  has  all  an  Irishman's  abhorrence  of 
ugliness.  ''  She  may  be  a  good  girl  and 
a  clever  one,  but,  by  George  " — this  to 
Grant   in   a  whisper — "if  you   took   her   at 
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all,  it  would  have  to  be  with  many  grains 
of  salt." 

Grant  laughs. 

"  Well,  certainly,"  saj^s  he,  "  she  is  a  back- 
ward movement.   However,  IJhear  Stairs " 

"  Nonsense,  you  know  Stairs  as  well  as  I 
do." 

"  She's  got  money,"  says  Grant. 

"  And  what's  that  ? "  says  the  Irishman. 
"  Look  here.  Grant,  this  is  how  I  look  at  it ! 
How  would  your  tea  taste  if  you  had  to  drink 
it  opposite  to  her  every  morning  of  your  life 
for  the  next  fifty  years  ?     Bitter,  I  think,  eh  ?  " 

Grant  makes  no  reply.  He  is  looking 
across  the  room  to  where  Miss  McGregor  is 
standing  near  the  piano. 

Someone  has  just  come  up  to  her — some- 
one in  black — and  beautiful. 


CHAPTER  III. 

"  Give  not  thy  tongue  too  great  a  liberty,  lest  it  take 
thee  prisoner." 

"  A  word  unspoken  is  like  the  sword  in  the  scabbard, 
thine.     If  vented,  thy  sword  is  in  another's  hand." 

"She's  got  her  foil  now,"  says  he  at  last. 
Everyone  looks  as  he  is  looking.  Miss 
McGregor,  heavy,  fat,  and  hideous,  poor 
girl,  has  now  a  companion,  a  slender, 
exquisite  creature,  the  sombre  hues  of  whose 
gown  throw  out  the  delicate  fairness  of  her 
flesh. 

Cecilia  perhaps  has  never  looked  so  lovely. 
Always  colourless,  she  is  to-night  a  little 
paler  than  usual ;  her  hazel  eyes  are 
gleaming,  and  there  is  in  them  a  touch  of 
expression,  of  expectation  that  enhances 
their  brilliancy. 

Some  one  comes  up  to  her,  addresses  her, 
and  all  at  once  the  pallor  fades,  and  a  soft 
and  delicate  flush  springs  to  life   upon  her 
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cheeks.  Her  lips  part  in  a  happy  smile ; 
her  eyes  dilate.  Alas  !  poor  Cecilia !  Cecilia, 
who  so  seldom  thinks — who  has  no  thought 
now  of  the  many  eyes  upon  her,  save  two 
only,  and  they  are  eager  enough  to  satisfy 
any  one  ;  Cecilia,  who  has  no  fear  or  know- 
ledge of  the  road  on  which  she  has  already 
set  her  dainty  feet. 

"  How  charming  Mrs.  Gaveston  looks  with 
a  colour,"  says  Mrs.  Chance.  "And  how 
seldom  she  has  one.  It  is  quite  a  pleasure 
to  look  at  her  now.  I  think  Captain  Stairs 
should  be  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
giving  us  such  a  delightful  idea  of  her." 

Sir  Stephen  seats  himself  in  a  low  chair 
just  behind  her.  This  gives  her  the  most 
extreme  satisfaction.  In  time,  after  all,  even 
.against  such  heavy  odds,  she  may  win.  And 
to  be  Lady  Wortley!  To  be  able  to  step 
upon  and  crush  to  the  earth  the  detested 
Maria,  would  be  worth  a  world  of  dis- 
simulation. Nell  is  somewhere  near,  and 
still  Sir  Stephen  Hngers  with  her — and  Alec, 
too!  By-the-bye,  what  on  earth  does  the 
latter    mean    by    lagging     here    instead    of 
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strengthening  his  cause  with  her  ?  Has  he 
already  tired  !  This  thought  annoys  her,  but 
it  has  its  antidote.  Perhaps  the  girl  is  not 
so  dangerous  as  she  believes — a  little  chit  like 
that,  with  just  a  saucy  nose,  and  a  saucier 
eye — pshaw !  there  is  not  so  much  to  feel 
after  all.  Her  spirits  rise.  What  is  Sir 
Stephen  going  to  say  ?  N'othing  about 
herself  it  seems,  after  all,  rather  about  the 
thorns  in  her  flesh. 

"  That  is  twice,  I  think,"  says  he 
pleasantly,  in  a  low  tone  heard  by  her 
alone,  a  tone  that  savours  of  confidential 
discourse  and  thus  delights  her,  "  that  you 
have  insinuated  something  against  Mrs. 
Gaveston."  His  manner  is  quite  kind  and 
nice. 

"7f  Insinuated?"  Bella  gives  him  a 
sweet  but  reproachful  glance. 

"  Well,  it  sounded  like  it.  I  daresay  you 
didn't  mean  it.  Of  course  I  can  see  now 
that  you  didn't ;  but  people  seem  to  have 
got  into  a  way  of  running  her  down. 
Haven't  you  noticed  it  ?  It's  because  she  is 
so  pretty,  perhaps." 

19* 
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"  Perhaps,"  says  Bella,  bearing  this  better 
than  could  be  expected.  "  Yes,  I  have 
noticed  it,  ever  since  Captain  Stairs'  return. 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  truth  in  that  dreadful 
idea,  but " 

"Well?"  impatiently. 

"  I  think,  perhaps,  she  and  her  sister  are 
people  with  whom  one  should  be  very 
guarded  in  one's  relationships.  Dear 
Sir  Stephen,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me 
unkind,  or  in  any  way  censorious.  I  have, 
I  assure  you,  quite  an  admiration  for  Mrs. 
Gaveston,  and  also  for  dear  little  Nell,  who 
probably  will,  after  a  time,  grow  more 
earnest,  less  volatile,  and  er — fast.  I  mean 
— (the  latter  is  an  odious  term) — just  at 
present  she  is,  don't  you  think  ?  " — her  little 
hesitation  coming  on  again — "just  a  very 
little,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  might  perhaps,"  says  Wortley,  smiling, 
"  if  I  knew  what  it  is  you  want  to  say." 

"  Ah !  well,  no  matter.  Better  suppress 
the  unkind  word  always,  however  well 
deserved ;  and  it  is  only  to  you,  a  cousin, 
I  would  so  speak.     But  of  course,  you  will 
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understand  my  anxiety  where  Alec  is  con- 
cerned, his  evident,  most  open  admiration  for 
her " 

"  You  should  not  make  yourself  unhappy 
too  soon,"  says  Sir  Stephen  calmly.  "  There 
is  always  hope.     She  may  refuse  him  !  " 

He  says  this  without  the  smallest  sign  of 
feeling,  but  in  reality,  his  heart  sinks.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  very  much  hope  in  that 
direction. 

He  is  quite  unaware  of  it,  but  he  has  said 
the  one  thing  that  could  most  annoy  and 
disquiet  the  amiable  Bella. 

"And  so  break  his  heart,"  cries  she  in 
subdued  tones.  "  You  must  indeed  think  her 
a  determined  coquette  to  expect  such  a 
termination  as  that.  And  no  doubt  you 
are  wiser  than  I  am ;  you  can  see  through 
her,  whereas  I  can  only  judge  from  the 
surface.  A  coquette,  you  call  her  ? "  this 
in  a  slightly  raised  tone  for  Mrs.  Wilding's 
benefit,  who  is  now  passing  them  bound  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  tea  room — "  yes, 
yes,  you  are  right ! " 

"I  don't  think  I  called  Miss  Prendergast 
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anything,"  says  Sir  Stephen  in  a  somewhat 
annoyed  tone,  but  Mrs.  Wilding  has  gone  on, 
and  fails  to  hear  him.  "  I  should  not 
presume  to  do  so " 

"Although  you  are  in  a  sense  her 
guardian?"  says  Mrs.  Chance.  "You,"  with 
a  little  laugh,  "  might  call  her  to  account." 

"You  mistake  our  relations  when  you 
suggest  that,"  says  Wortley.  "  There  is 
only  one  thing  I  ever  thought  of  calling 
her."  He  pauses,  and  Bella  fixes  her  eyes 
on  his  in  a  sort  of  dumb  terror.  The  fixity 
of  her  regard  makes  him  consider  his  words, 
and  all  at  once  he  sees  the  significance  of 
them,  the — the  truth  of  them. 

"  And  that  ?  "  asks  Mrs.  Chance  in  a  low 
tone. 

"A  mere  thought  not  worth  repeating," 
says  he,  so  indifierently,  that  she  feels 
reassured.  Perhaps  it  was  something  oppro- 
brious !  At  this  moment  Maria,  in  a  dis- 
tinctly shabby  old  velvet  gown,  looms  on 
the  horizon,  and  Mr.  McNamara,  gathering 
up  his  Hmbs  in  wild  haste,  prepares  for 
flight. 
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"  Here  comes  the  Boss — I'm  off,"  says  he. 

It  is  the  signal  for  flight — soon  this  corner 
of  the  banquet-hall  is  deserted. 

Mrs.  Wilding,  who  had  been  the  first  to 
see  and  run,  has  by  this  time  reached  the 
end  of  the  room  where  Nell  is  now  sitting, 
Manners  beside  her.  The  instinct  of  mischief 
prompts  her  to  bend  over  Nell's  chair  and 
whisper  to  her : 

"  Someone  has  been  calling  you  a 
coquette." 

"  I  don't  care,"  says  Nell  laughing,  "  I've 
been  called  even  a  cabbage  before  this — only 
it  was  chou.  Then  it  doesn't  sound  so  very 
bad  in  French." 

"  Ah,  but — I'd  have  it  out  with  him  if  I 
were  you." 

"Out  where,"  mockingly,  "in  the  gar- 
den?" 

"  For  choice,  yes,"  says  Mrs.  Wilding,  who 
likes  Nell,  and  dislikes  "  Mis'Chance,"  as  she 
calls  Bella.  She  had  lived  all  her  earlier 
years  in  the  West  Indies,  and  had  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  negroes  and  their  little  ways  ; 
and  this  seems  to  her  quite  a  happy  name 
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for  Bella,  whom  she  dishkes.  She  likes  Nell, 
however,  and  feels  sure  if  the  girl  were  to 
bring  Wortley  to  book  over  this  little  afiair, 
many  happy  consequences  might  accrue. 
"  Nothing  like  a  garden  for  a  row !  " 

"  But  who  am  I  to  scold  ?  " 

"Ah!  you  know,  you  know!  Not  Mr. 
Grant,  anyway.  But  Mr.  Grant  has  a 
cousin  " — she  hesitates,  shrugs  her  shoulders. 
"  And  a  sister,"  says  she  with  a  faint  grimace. 
Then  this  extremely  vulgar  young  woman 
bends  even  lower  and  places  her  lips  near 
Nell's  ear.  "  Ten  men  can  bring  a  horse  to 
water,  but  one  cannot  make  him  drink  ;  I 
pity  '  Mis'Chance.' " 

Now  all  this,  if  clear  to  Mrs.  Wilding,  is 
Greek  to  Nell,  who  is  blind  to  the  fact  that 
Bella  has  set  her  mind  on  being  Lady 
Wortley,  and  indeed,  if  it  were  known  to 
lier,  it  would  hardly  have  given  her  a  second 
thought.  But  what  she  does  understand  is, 
that  Sir  Stephen  had  called  her  a  coquette, 
and  to  Mrs.  Chance.  To  tell  the  truth,  this 
rather  amuses  her  than  otherwise,  but  that 
idea  of  Mrs.  Wilding's  to  have  it  out  with 
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him  is  good.  She  has  often  wished  to  have 
it  out  with  him  about  many  things. 

She  looks  up  over  her  shoulder  to  give  an 
answer  to  Mrs.  Wilding,  but  that  mischievous 
creature  has  disappeared,  and  instead,  she 
meets  Grant's  eyes  gazing  into  hers. 

"  Come  into  the  garden,  it  is  lovely  there," 
says  he.  He  has  edged  in  between  Manners 
and  her,  and  there  is  entreaty  in  his  voice 
and  gaze.  She  thinks  for  a  moment  before 
replying.  Perhaps  this  will  be  one  way  of 
having  it  out  with  her  stern  guardian.  She 
has  an  undefined  feeling  that  he  objects  to 
her  intimacy  with  Grant.  No  doubt,  she 
thinks  scornfully,  because  Alec  is  not  well  off. 
Sir  Stephen's  whole  mind  seems  bent  on 
money  !     As  if  money  meant  anything  at  all. 

"Is  there  a  garden?"  asks  she.  She 
doesn't  know  much  about  Mr.  Nobbs'  re- 
sources. 

"  A  small  but  enchanting  one." 

"  Impossible  to  lose  one's  way  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately  yes." 

At  this  they  both  laugh,  and  Nell,  rising, 
accompanies  him  to  the  open  window  of  the 
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villa  that  leads  to  the  ground  beneath,  by- 
means  of  a  step  or  two.  She  has  the  satis- 
faction of  passing  by  Sir  Stephen  as  she  goes. 

"  I  hear  the  garden  is  so  pretty,"  says  she, 
smiling  at  him. 

"It  isn't  a  howling  wilderness,"  returns 
Wortley  pleasantly,  "  but  I'd  advise  you  to 
take  a  cloak  with  you.  A  heavy  mist  is 
faUing." 

"  Oh,  how  lovely !  "  says  she.  "  Perhaps 
at  last  I  shall  feel  cool." 

Indeed  the  room  inside  had  grown  oppres- 
sively warm.  Out  here  it  is  delightful.  The 
little  pleasure  ground  is  lit  with  crimson 
lamps — beyond  is  the  little  tennis  ground. 
And  here  is  the  little  garden  filled  with 
moonbeams,  that  put  the  Chinese  lamps  to 
shame.     It  is  all  very  little. 

"  Isn't  it  like  Nobbs ! "  says  Grant,  sneering 
at  his  host  in  the  most  unhandsome  way, 
considering  how  very  happy  he  is  at  the 
present  moment.  "  Not  a  big  stretch  in  the 
whole  thing.     Come  and  sit  down  here." 

Here  is  another  "  little !  "  a  mere  tiny  toy 
of  a  summer-house,  made  of  pine  logs,  and 
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thatched  with  heather,  and  with  a  cosy  corner 
at  the  end  of  it. 

"  It  looks  a  stupid  place,"  says  Nell,  peering 
into  it.  "  It  looks  like  snails  and  things. 
Ugh !  I'd  be  afraid  to  sit  down  here." 

"Not  with  me?  "  says  Grant. 

Nell — it  is  very  dark — conceals  her  laughter 
successfully. 

"  Oh,  I  forgot,"  says  she.  "  Of  course,  you 
are  a  soldier,  I — perhaps  I — might  venture 
with  youJ' 

"  Oh,  I  say,  what  rot !  "  says  Grant.  "  Here, 

come  on "     He    catches  her    hand,  and 

she  follows  him  into  the  summer-house. 
Having  caught  her  hand,  he  holds  it. 

"NeU,"  says  he,  squeezing  the  little  hand 

tightly,   "I "  he  stops,   and  tries  to  see 

her  face  in  the  dim  light,  but  the  shadows  are 
too  much  for  him,  and  her  face  remains  a 
mystery.  "  You  don't  mind  my  calling  you 
Nell,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  says  Miss  Prendergast  calmly. 
"  All  my  friends  call  me  Nell,  and  you  are  my 
friend  too,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  You  know  very  well  I  am,"  says  Grant. 
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"  And  more  than  that.  If  " — he  pauses — "  if 
every  one  calls  you  Nell,  I  wish  I  might  be 
allowed  to  call  you  something  else.  I'd 
like  to  give  you  a  name  that  no  else  gives 
you.     May  I?     Can  I?" 

"  But  it's  so  limited,"  says  Nell. 

"  It  isn't.  I've  asked,  and  I  know  your  real 
name  is  Penelope.     Can't  I  call  you  Pen  ?  " 

"If  you  think  it  nicer  than  Nell,"  says 
she.  "  But  for  my  own  part,  I  think  Nell  is 
the  better  of  the  two ;  though  after  all,  per- 
haps not.  Pen  !  To  pen,  to  write,  means  life 
— but  Nell — hnell,  that  sounds  like  death  and 
the  grave  !  " 

"True,  true,"  agrees  he  eagerly.  "Then 
it  shall  be  Pen.  And  that  will  be  a  name  all 
to  ourselves." 

Nell  looks  at  him,  her  eyes  thoughtful, 
meditative. 

"  That  would  be  selfish,  wouldn't  it  ?  "  says 
she.  "  Other  people  might  care  to  know  that 
I  have  another  name  that  doesn't  sound  like 
the  crack  of  doom." 

"  Still " 

"  We'll   let  it  be  an  open  question,"  says 
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Nell  sweetly.  "  I'll  think  over  it.  And  it 
really  doesn't  matter  at  all " 

"  It  does — it  does,"  says  Grant.  "  I  want 
to  speak  to  you,  but  you  are  always  going 
— you're  going  noiv"  catching  her  dress. 

"  I'm  not  indeed,"  says  Nell,  who  after  all, 
had  onl}^  been  extricating  a  bit  of  lace  from 
the  nail  in  the  seat. 

"  Well,  listen  then,"  says  he,  still  holding 
her,  however,  as  if  not  sure  of  her.  "  The 
other  day  at  that  tournament,  you  said  I  could 
not  give  you  your  frocks  and  hats." 

"  I  said  that !  You  must  be  dreaming  " — 
indignantly. 

"  Well,  you  said  something  tantamount  to 
it.  But  I  could— 5(?o?2.  I'm  bound  to  get  on. 
I  could  give  you  those,  and  more  in  two  years. 

I  could  give  you "  he  breaks  off,  and  then 

goes  on  again.  "It's  no  use  talking  about 
that.  That's  done.  I  have  given  you  all  I 
have  already,  and  all  I  am.  You  know 
that." 

There  is  a  long  pause.  Nell  has  drawn  back 
a  little  into  the  farthest  corner  of  the  "  cosy," 
and  is  wondering  by  what  means  flight  may 
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be  made  honourable  to  her.  Grant  is  still 
holding  her  hand,  and  as  she  gets  to  the  end 
of  the  bench,  succour  seems  at  an  end.  She 
feels  imprisoned,  caught ! 

"  Won't  you  speak  ?  "  says  Grant.  "  I  want 
only  one  word.  I  give  you  everything — won't 
you  give  me " 

Suddenly  Miss  Prendergast  springs  to  her 
feet ;  a  little  sharp  cry  of  fear  escapes  her. 

"  Oh !  there  are  earwigs  here,"  cries  she, 
springing  towards  the  opening  of  the  summer 
house,  and  beginning  to  shake  her  dress 
violently.  "  I  felt  one,  I  know  I  did  !  Oh, 
what  a  horrid  place  !  Do  let  us  hurry  back 
to  the  house,  Mr.  Grant,  do.  I  hear  they 
pinch  badly,  and  they  are  so  ugly  too.  "  Did 
they  " — anxiously,  most  anxiously,  and  with 
distressed,  flickering  eyelids — "  did  they  pinch 
youV 
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*'  Oh,  thou  unfaithful,  still  as  ever  dearest, 
.    Thou  in  thy  beauty  to  my  eyes  appearest, 
In  fancy  rising  now  to  re-awaken, 
My  love  unshaken." 

She  runs  gaily  along  the  little  gravelled  path 
until  she  comes  to  the  light  of  the  lamps 
streaming  through  all  the  windows,  Grant 
following. 

He  is  feeling  a  little  angry  with  her, 
especially  as  he  can  see  that  she  is  smiling. 
Suddenly,  however,  her  smile  changes,  and 
her  steps  grow  more  decorous.  Upon  a  bench, 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  light,  Cecilia  is  sitting, 
Philip  Stairs  beside  her. 

"  Is  that  you.  Cissy  ? "  says  Nell,  hoping 
Cecilia  had  not  seen  her  little  rush  of  a 
moment  ago.  Cecilia  might  not  like  it ;  when 
people  are  married,  they  are  very  particular, 
according  to  Nell,  who  thinks  she  knows  so 
many  things. 

Cecilia,  however,  had  not  seen  her,  or  any- 
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thing  else,  or  thought  of  anything,  except  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  night,  and  the  joy  of 
being  out  here — ^just  here! 

"  Yes,"  cries  she,  in  a  low  voice,  that  strikes 
Nell  as  being  so  full,  so  rich,  so  inexpressibly 
happy.  She  lifts  one  hand  and  wafts  a 
kiss  to  her  sister  from  her  finger  tips,  and 
Nell  wafts  her  one  back  again. 

"  What  friends  Cecilia  and  Phil  are,"  says 
Nell  lightly,  as  she  and  Grant  go  on  to  the 
house. 

"  Evidently,"  says  Grant  in  a  leisurely  sort 
of  way,  who  has  had  many  things  beaten  into 
his  brain  by  Bella. 

Bella  herself  is  standing  by  the  window  as 
they  go  in,  with  Mrs.  Cutforth-Boss,  who  has 
all  the  air  of  an  advanced  crusader  about  her. 

"  Mrs.  Gaveston  is  not  here  to-night?  "  says 
she  when  the  first  salutations  have  gone  by 
between  her  and  Nell. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  she  is,"  says  Nell. 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  so,"  says  Maria, 
growing  bigger  and  her  voice  more  bass.  "  I 
haven't  seen  her  anywhere." 

"  Well,  you  couldn't  see  her  here,"  answers 
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Nell  innocently,  who  hasn't  the  faintest  notion 
of  what  she  is  insinuating.  "  She  is  out 
there,"  pointing  delicately  towards  the  garden. 
Grant  groans  inwardly. 

"Oh,  indeed!''  says  Mrs.  Cutforth-Boss. 
"  She  will  catch  cold,  I  should  think.  To  be 
in  the  open  air  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
at  this  time,  even  in  the  depths  of  summer, 
is  more  than  most  people  are  equal  to." 

"  Perhaps  she  is  studying  the  stars,"  says 
Bella,  with  quite  a  funny  little  smile,  that 
makes  her  brother  long  to  strangle  her. 
"  Students  of  nature  forget  so  many  things." 

"  I  don't  think  she  is  so  learned  a  person 
as  you  imagine,"  says  Nell,  who  thinks  Mrs. 
Chance's  manner  impertinent,  but  does  not 
know  why,  "  and  she  is  not  studying  any- 
thing, for  the  matter  of  that.  She  is  sitting 
on  the  bench  outside  there " — with  a  little 
gesture — "  with  Captain  Stairs." 

It  is  so  direct,  so  openly  expressive  of 
ignorance  of  all  that  has  been  hinted,  that 
even  Mrs.  Cutforth>Boss  —  who  is  a  stern 
moralist,  and  a  most  uncompromising  enemy 
— gives  way. 
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"  That  girl  is  either  a  knave  or  a  fool ! " 
says  she  in  a  hurried  whisper  to  Bella.  "  For 
choice — Fool !  " 

She  departs  on  another  mission  forthwith. 

. "  The  garden  seems  to  have  charms," 
says  Mrs.  Chance  to  Nell,  with  her  prettiest 
smile.     "  You  have  been  there  too." 

"  Yes.     Haven't  you  ?  "  asks  Nell. 

Now,  no  one  had  asked  the  fair  widow  "  to 
view  the  landscape  o'er  "  from  the  lamplit 
garden,  and  therefore  this  question  of  Nell's 
enrages  her. 

"  No,"  says  she,  promptly.  "  Stephen  " — 
she  pauses,  fearing  to  see  a  change  in  the 
girl's  face,  but  change  there  is  none.  To  Nell 
— Sir  Stephen,  so  far,  is  nothing  save  a  most 
disagreeable   guardian  !      "  Stephen   wanted 

me  to  go  out,  but  I  am  so   afraid   of " 

She  pauses  meaningly. 

"Chills?"  suggests  Nell. 

"  Oh,  no.     Public  opinion !  " 

Here  Mrs.  Wilding,  who  is  listening,  and 
who  has  Mickey  at  her  elbow  —  Mr. 
McNamara  having  discovered  that  life  (for 
the  next  hour  or    so),  is    not   worth  living 
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unless  Mrs.  Wilding  lives  it  with  liim — in  the 
most  decorous  sense,  of  course — puts  in  a  word 
or  two. 

"  Public  opinion  must  be  a  bad  lot,"  says 
this  dauntless  young  woman,  "  if  it  can't  let 
two  or  three  people  walk  about  in  the  moon- 
light, without  having  furniture  thrown  at 
them." 

Mrs.  Chance  looks  at  her  with  a  gentle 
regard. 

"  Furniture  is  a  good  word,"  says  she,  "  if 
a  little  American — Public  opinion  comes  to 
two  words,  and  good  ones  also !  Both  cost 
the  losers  of  them  a  great  deal."  She  turns 
back  to  Nell,  and  almost  imperceptibly  draws 
her  farther  into  the  recesses  of  the  curtains. 
"  Sir  Stephen  thinks  much  of  public  opinion," 
says  she.   "  Although  you  would  hardly  think 

so.     He  is  very — very "     Her  hesitation 

comes  on  again  here.     "  You  have  noticed  ?  " 

"  What  ?  "  Nell's  eyes  now,  in  turn,  demand 
answer  from  hers. 

"Oh,  you  know!  He  is  very  particular 
about  certain  things.      Sobriety  of  conduct, 

and  so  on.     He " 
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"You  seem  to  me  to  describe  a  prig," 
says  Nell,  who  is  growing  a  little  interested. 

"  All  !  you  are  so  young,"  says  Bella 
radiantly.     "  What  a  dear  girl  you  are  !     So 

sweet !    so "   vaguely — "  Impossible,   but 

Sir  Stephen  —  I  am  afraid  he  hates  the 
'  impossible  ' !     He  wants " 

"  Eeally,  I  don't  care  what  he  wants,"  says 
Nell ;  she  makes  a  little  swift  movement  of 
her  young  arm  that  puts  the  curtain  to  one 
side,  and  lays  bare  the  room.  She  lays  bare 
too  (though  really  they  have  their  clothes 
on),  McNamara  and  Mrs.  Wilding,  who  are 
evidently  choking  over  some  new  joke.  "  You 
may  regard  him  as  a  god,  if  you  like,  but  to 
me,  he  is " 

She  pauses. 

"  Yes  ? "  says  Bella,  who  can  see  Sir 
Stephen  just  behind  her,  though  Nell  cannot. 
"  He  is "  she  pauses. 

"  Cross  and  disagreeable  ? "  says  Nell. 
She  stops  and  then  repeats  herself  with  even 
greater  force.  "He  is  the  crossest  person 
that  ever  /  met,"  she  says  with  conviction. 

Mrs.    Chance    moves    away,   brushing    by 
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Wortle}^,  and  by  a  word  carrying  him  with 
her.  He  had  heard  Nell's  answer,  and  was 
therefore  easily  taken  anywhere. 

Mrs.  Wilding,  turning  to  McNamara,  makes 
a  disgusted  gesture. 

"  That  girl  isn't  worth  anything ! "  says  she. 
"  What  a  fool  to  give  herself  away  like  that, 
and  he  listening." 

"  She  didn't  know  he  was  listening." 

"  That  makes  her  the  bigger  fool !  One^ 
nowadays,  if  one  is  a  one  at  all^  has  ears  at 
the  back  of  one's  head,  instead  of  in  the  silly, 
natural  fashion  we've  been  brought  up  to 
believe  in.  Our  forefathers  have  much  to 
answer  for.  With  thought  they  could  have 
turned  our  ears  both  ways.  Consider  what 
advantages  we  should  have  gained  by  that ! 
What  knowledge  of  our  neighbours  !  Their 
real  opinions  would  be  worth  many  millions. 
Poor  old  JSTell !  I  wish  she  hadn't  said  that, 
and  to  that  woman  of  all  others,  who  will 
certainly  make  mischief  out  of  it." 

"  She  only  used  the  word  '  cross.'  That 
really  means  nothing — to  nobody.  But  Mrs. 
Chance  is  not  nobody.     With  her  that  simple 
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word  will  be  developed  into   that   '  ill-tem- 
pered brute ' ! " 

"  It  sounds  like  her,"  says  Mr.  McNamara 
gloomily.  "She's  always  saying  something 
that  gets  one's  back  up.  She's  troublesome ! 
— can't  keep  off  the  grass,  ye  know." 

"  Oh  yes,  /  know ! "  Mrs.  Wilding  looks 
round.     "  She's  gone  now,  anyway." 

"  And  may  the "  Mickey  mutters  some- 
thing in  sound,  good  Irish,  and  what  he 
means  to  be  sotto  voce,  but  which  sends  Mrs. 
Wilding  (who  ought  to  know  better)  into 
silent  convulsions. 

***** 

But  out  in  the  garden  here,  under  the 
silent  stars,  no  venomous  words  are  to  be 
heard.  The  sweet  and  generous  night  is 
spreading  its  riches  all  abroad,  and  from  the 
little  garden  over  there,  a  gentle  wind  is 
bringing  dainty  perfumes  from  the  drowsy 
flowers.  A  most  delicate  darkness  has 
settled  down  on  lawn,  and  walk,  and 
shrubbery,  but  overhead  the  sky  is  bright 
with  innumerable  stars. 

The  quiet  of  the  hour  has  fallen  on  Stairs. 
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Sitting  out  here  with  Cecilia  beside  him,  the 
present  seems  suddenly  to  vanish  away,  and 
the  past  to  live  again.  He  had  heard  many 
things  since  his  return — had  listened  with 
apparent  carelessness  to  passing  references 
to  Cecilia,  whilst  his  whole  heart  and  soul 
was  on  fire. 

And  every  idle  word  had  told  him  that  his 
pretty  girl,  the  girl  he  had  left  with  soft  eyes, 
full  of  unconscious  love  for  him,  had  been 
most  cruelly  betrayed. 

There  could  be  no  last,  lingering  doubt 
about  it.  She  had  been  hurried  into  mar- 
riage, with  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her 
father,  and  in  no  way  congenial ;  she  had 
been  thrust  into  his  arms  against  her  will — 
a  gentle,  frightened,  bewildered  victim.  At 
times  when  this  knowledge  grew  upon  him 
he  used  to  curse  the  dead  memory  of  her 
mother,  but  always,  always  he  exonerated 
Gaveston. 

It  would  indeed  be  impossible  to  look  on 
that  honest,  upright  gentleman,  and  not 
know  at  once  that  treachery  of  any  sort 
would  be  beyond  him  ;  that  truth  unswerving 
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was  his  watchword,  and  that  death  itself 
would  be  preferable  to  disloyalty  of  any 
kind. 

He  too  had  been  betrayed — perhaps  more 
basely  than  either  Cecilia  or  he,  Stairs ! 

lie  turns  suddenly,  and  looks  at  Cecilia — 
how  silent  she  too  has  grown !  Mrs.  Gaves- 
ton  is  leaning  forward — her  elbows  on  her 
knees,  her  chin  sunk  in  the  palms  of  her 
hands.  She  is  smiling  as  if  at  some  inward 
memory  —  and  her  eyes,  staring  straight 
before  her  into  the  darkness,  are  smiling  too. 
It  strikes  Stairs  with  a  shock  of  horrible  joy, 
that  never  since  his  return — since  his  second 
meeting  with  her,  has  she  ever  looked  so 
content  I 

As  though  feeling  his  fixed  regard,  she 
turns  slowly  to  him,  her  eyes  still  smiling, 
her  air  full  of  half-awakened  meaning.  What 
meaning  ? 

"  Cecilia,"  ssljs  he  suddenly — hoarsely. 

"  Yes  ? "  she  bends  towards  him  eagerly 
— expectantly.  Her  eyes  seem  to  entreat 
him. 

"  Why — why  did  you  not  wait  ?  "  exclaims 
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he  in  a  low,  but  passionate  tone.  As  he 
speaks  he  moves — though  not  to  touch  her — 
and  all  at  once  the  spell  is  broken. 

She  springs  to  her  feet. 

"  Wait — wait ! "  cries  she  gaily.  "  Why 
should  I  wait  ? — and  for  what  ?  For  you  ?  " 
she  laughs  lightly,  "you  never  told  me  to 
wait." 

"  Not  in  words  !  "  says  Philip,  hardly  know- 
ing what  he  says. 

"  Ah !  words !  "  she  laughs  again,  a  little 
feverishly.  "  Words  are  so  important.  You 
forgot   that.     Oh!    how   cold   it   is    getting, 

come  in — come  !     Why,  how  you  look " 

her  laughter  has  grown  mocking  now,  as 
laughter  will  when  it  comes  from  a  miserable 
breast.     "  What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  " 

"I  don't  know.  Of  what  should  I  be 
thinking  ?  Why  should  you  ask  ?  "  says  he, 
with  the  expression  of  a  man  just  roused 
from  happy  dreams  to  the  knowledge  of 
actual  wretchedness.  "  You  are  right — let 
us  go  in." 

As  they  go,  stepping  into  shadows  here 
and    there,  a  huge  white  stone   marking    a 
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corner  is  unseen  by  Cecilia — her  foot  coming 
against  it  she  stumbles  slightly,  and  Stairs 
with  an  impulsive  gesture  catches  her  hand. 

"  Oh  !  "  says  she. 

"  You  are  not  hurt  ?  " — his  hand  is  hold- 
ing hers  as  in  a  vice. 

"No — no.  But  how  fortunate  you  caught 
me.     I — was  falling — I  think " 

She  stops  short.  Her  hand  is  still  in  his. 
Their  eyes  meet.     .     .     . 

Cecilia's  face  is  ghastly  as  she  steps  into 
the  drawing-room  a  moment  later.  Luck 
that  so  seldom  attends  her  is,  however,  with 
her  now.  No  one  is  near — no  one  sees  her, 
as  with  a  sign  to  Stairs  to  go,  she  sinks  into 
a  chair  in  the  recess  of  the  window. 

A  mild  little  woman  with  a  face  like  the 
placid  sheep — a  cousin  of  Nobbs — "  who  is  at 
present  chaperoning  me,  te-he-he  " — is  sing- 
ing "  Home,  sweet  Home  "  with  many  varia- 
tions— and  in  a  style  that  she  evidently  flatters 
herself  would  give  Madame  Patti  cause  for 
thought — as  indeed  it  would ! 

This  is  apparently  taken  by  the  guests  as  a 
polite  hint  to  seek  their  own  "  sweet  homes," 
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as  one  by  one  they  all  have  risen,  and  are 
only  waiting  for  the  termination  of  the 
bravuras,  to  bid  their  host  "  Good-night." 

It  is  soon  done.  Farewell  has  been  said  by 
aU. 

"  '  Partin'  is  such  sweet  sorrow/  "  shrieks 
Mr.  Nobbs  in  his  shrill  treble  as  Nell  dis- 
appears in  the  darkness. 

Nell  waves  her  hand  to  him  gaily,  and  then 
sinks  back  in  her  corner  of  the  brougham. 
Cissy,  for  a  wonder,  does  not  seem  inclined 
for  conversation,  so  Nell  perforce  falls  back 
on  her  own  thoughts.  They  run  here  and 
there,  always  stopping,  however,  at  one 
point.  Sir  Stephen  had  not  spoken  to  her 
once  to-night ! 

"  What  a  temper  that  wretched  man  must 
have!" 


CHAPTER    V. 

"  Yet  still  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within." 

"  Give  me  to  drink  mandragora, 
That  I  may  sleep  away  this  gap  of  time." 

"  I  WANT  to  go  down  to  the  beach  and  catch 
crabs,"  says  Geoffrey. 

"  So  you  can,  when  your  tutor  has  left," 
says  his  father. 

"  The  tide  will  be  in  then,"  says  Geoffrey 
discontentedly. 

An  under-master  from  the  school  below 
comes  daily  up  to  Gaveston  Park  to  teach 
the  little  heir  of  that  delightful  old  place, 
his  three  R's.  An  hour  each  day  is  all  that 
is  insisted  on,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Geoffrey  is  an  arrant  idler — that  Nell  is 
another — and  that  ever  since  the  latter's 
appearance  on  the  scene  of  Geoffrey's  Ufa 
almost  every  day  has  been  a  holiday  for  that 
youngster. 

"It   will   be  out   some   other   day,"    says 
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Gaveston,  who  is  reading  his  paper.  Break- 
fast is  over,  but  still  Cecilia  and  Nell  are 
lingering  at  the  table  running  through  their 
letters,  and  the  few  little  sealed  packets  the 
post  has  brought. 

Geoffrey  finding  this  remark  hardly  to  his 
taste  sidles  up  to  his  mother. 

"Tell  Pappy  to  give  me  a  hohday," 
whispers  he.  Cecilia  looks  up  from  her 
letter,  and  bringing  him  close  to  her  presses 
his  pretty  head  against  her  shoulder. 

"  So  many  holidays !  "  she  says  in  a  whisper 
too. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  asks  Gaveston,  looking  up, 
with  a  slight  touch  of  irritation.  He  is  in 
the  middle  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  speech  at 
Edinburgh,  and  is  in  a  fine  state  of  irritation. 
The  word  "  holiday  "  has  come  to  him  across 
his  indignation,  and  makes  him  a  little  im- 
patient. The  very  unusual  frown  that  sits 
upon  his  forehead  makes  him  look  older,  and 
the  sun  most  unkindly  is  shooting  a  gleam  at 
him  that  strikes  directly  on  the  slight  baldness 
of  his  head. 

"  He   wants   a   holiday,"    says   Cecilia   in- 
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differently.  The  indifference  is  so  strange 
that  the  boy  edges  closer  to  her,  and  looks 
up.  Why  doesn't  she  ash  Pappy  to  give  him 
one ?     She  always  used  to ! 

"No — no — no!  Eeally  it  is  always  holi- 
days," says  Peter.  Then  all  at  once  the  frown 
disappears,  and  he  nods  at  Geoffrey  fondly 
— the  disappointment  on  the  little  face  has 
touched  him.     "No  holiday  to-day,  old  man." 

"  But  why  not  to-day  ? "  asks  Geoffrey 
aggrieved. 

"The  simplest  reason.  Because  you  had 
one  yesterday." 

"  But  that's  a  long  time  ago,"  says 
Geoffrey,  with  such  unmistakable  signs  of 
woe,  that  Nell,  seeing  his  mother  still  silent, 
though  always  pressing  the  close  -  cropped 
head  against  her  bosom — and  wondering  at 
her — comes  to  the  rescue  herself. 

"  This  one  more  day,  Peter  ? "  says  she 
coaxingly.  "We'll  be  good  from  this  day 
out,  he  and  I,  we'll  study  and  study,  until 
our  brains  crack — won't  we,  Geoff?  Come 
now,  Peter,  give  us  this  one  day  ;  pity  the 
poor  little  school-boy  !  " 
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"  Poor  little  school-boy,  indeed,"  says  Peter, 
with  kindly  contempt.  "I  believe  there  is 
no  one  on  earth  to  be  envied  so  much  as  a 
school-boy.  A  school-boy  has  but  one  duty 
in  the  world — to  prepare  his  lessons  for  next 
day ;  and  this,  not  being  his  own  master,  he 
must  do — there  lies  the  comfort  of  it — and 
though  he  may  approach  the  task  with 
loathing,  still,  once  done,  he  feels  the  glow  of 
a  good  conscience,  and  knows  he  can  hold  up 
his  head  with  any  man.  Come  now,  Geofi^ 
you  want  to  hold  up  your  head,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't !  I  want  to  catch  crabs,"  says 
Geoffrey  with  a  half  mutinous,  half  mis- 
chievous glance  at  his  father  over  his 
shoulder. 

Gaveston  and  Nell  burst  out  laughing. 

"  See  how  you've  brought  him  up,"  says 
Peter  to  his  wife.  "  I  have  my  doubts  about 
the  clearness  of  your  own  conscience  after 
that." 

Cecilia  glances  at  him  strangely  for  a 
moment ;  then  she  laughs,  but  her  laughter 
leaves  something  to  be  desired  in  it. 

"  Perhaps  I  haven't  one — good  or  bad,"  says 
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she.     She  pushes  the  boy   gently  from  her. 
"  There  go,  prepare  your  lessons." 

There  is  a  note  of  regret  in  her  tone,  and 
Gaveston  suddenly  relents. 

"  Do  you  want  him  to  have  a  holiday  ?  " 
asks  he,  looking  at  Cecilia — prepared  to  yield 
indeed,  knowing  that  Cecilia's  views  of  life  as 
it  should  be  lived,  would  mean  perpetual 
holidays  for  everyone.  And  certainly  there 
had  been  a  pained  note  in  her  voice. 

"  Just  as  you  like,"  says  Cecilia  slowly,  not 
looking  at  him.     "You  shall  decide  " 

The  answer  is  so  unexpected,  so  unlike 
Cecilia,  who  never  hesitates  about  gaining  her 
own  point,  that  they  all  stare.  The  child 
most  of  all. 

"  Oh !  mammy ! "  cries  he,  rushing  to  her 
and  precipitating  himself  again  upon  her 
breast.     "  And  you  used  to  be  good  to  me." 

"  I  am  good  to  you,  Geoffrey,  I  will  be  good 
to  you,  always — always  !  "  holding  the  child 
to  her.  She  rises  abruptly  to  her  feet.  Her 
face  is  very  vrhite.  "  Give  him  his  holiday, 
Peter." 

There   is   something  almost  tragic  in   her 
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gaze.  It  seems  indeed  as  though  she  has 
forced  herself  to  make  this  small  request. 
As  though  the  asking  of  it  is  terrible  to  her. 

"  That  is  a  command ! "  says  Gaveston 
slowly.  And,  indeed,  perhaps  it  had  sounded 
more  like  that  than  a  request !  "  Kiss  your 
mother,  Geoff,  and  then  go  and  catch  your 
crabs."  Gathering  up  his  papers,  he  leaves 
the  room. 

"  Now  not  another  holiday  for  a  month,  do 
you  hear  ?  "  says  that  scapegrace's  mother,  in 
a  quicker  tone  than  usual.  "  Not  one,  mind  ! 
You  hear  ?  You  promise  not  even  to  ask 
for  one  ?  " 

"  Yes  —  yes  —  yes,"  cries  he  joyfully. 
"  Nellie,  come  down  to  the  shore  with  me." 

"  Presently — not  just  yet.  In  an  hour," 
says  Nell,  following  Cecilia  to  her  sitting- 
room.  "  Go  and  feed  your  guinea-pigs  first, 
and  send  a  message  to  your  tutor,  to  say  you 
will  not  want  him  to-day.  You  should  not 
let  him  take  the  long  walk  up  here  for 
nothing." 

"No,  of  course,  so  inconsiderate,"  says 
Cecilia,  who  had  not  thought  about  it  before. 
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"  Eeally,"  as  the  boy's  footsteps  can  be  beard 
running  down  the  hall,  "  he  gets  too  much 
liberty.  But  it  is  so  hard  to  refuse  him  any- 
thing, isn't  it  ?  " 

"  He's  a  darling,"  says  Nell. 

"  He's  an  angel,"  says  his  mother,  and  be- 
lieves it.     "  Peter  can  refuse  him,  however." 

"  Peter  is  right  though,"  says  Nell.  "  He 
ought  to  learn  his  lessons." 

"Yes,  I  know.  But  —  Peter  is  a  little 
difficult,  don't  you  think?  If  it  came  to  a 
tug  of  war  now,  I  shouldn't  like  to  be  on  the 
side  against  Peter." 

Nell  clasps  her  hands  behind  her  hand,  and 
laughs  gaily. 

"My  word,  if  it  came  to  a  tug  between 
you  and  Peter,  Pd  back  you,"  says  she. 

"That's  sporting  language,"  says  Cecilia 
with  a  little  moue,  "and  your  guardian 
objects  to  masculine  women.  And  besides," 
with  a  quick  sigh,  "  you  know  nothing  about 
it — about  Peter,  I  mean.  He  could  be  very 
hard." 

"  When  did  you  find  that  out  ?  " 

"  Ah !  that's  what  frightens  me.     I  haven't 
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found  it  out  at  all  ;  but  I  know  it's  there^  and 
to  be  always  standing  on  a  volcano " 

"  Pouf ! "  says  Nell,  flicking  her  fingers 
airily.  "  I  only  hope  when  I  marry  I'll  get 
any  one  half  as  easy  to  manage  as  Peter. 
Why,  you  can  twist  him  round  your  little 
finger." 

"  The  cord  that  would  bind  any  one  to  my 
little  finger,"  raising  her  hand  and  gazing 
with  open  love  at  that  beautiful  member, 
"  would  be  a  mere  thread — and  threads  are 
easily  broken.  There  —  never  mind  —  sit 
down  and  let  us  talk  over  our  dance." 

It  is  now  the  day  before  that  delightful 
occasion,  and  the  very  air  seems  full  of  it. 

"  Oh,  I  do  hope  it  will  be  a  success,"  says 
Nell  rapturously.  "Not  the  ordinary  well- 
gone  -  ofi*  sort  of  thing,  but  a  regular 
triumph ! " 

"  It  will — it  shall !  "  cries  Cecilia  enthu- 
siastically. Her  eyes  had  been  a  little 
languid — ^just  a  trifle  disillusionne  up  to  this, 
but  now  they  are  full  of  life  again,  sparkling, 
glowing.  "  I  think  I've  seen  to  everything. 
And  the  band  certainly  is  beyond  reproach." 

21* 
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"  So  shall  we  be,"  says  Nell,  saucily.  .  .  . 
"  Oh,  what  a  pity  .  .  .  you've  broken 
that  scent  bottle.  An  old  one  !  Oh,  well,  it 
doesn't  matter.  You  will  look  lovely  in  yonr 
gown,  Cissy,  though  I  always  think  it  was 
such  a  funny  one  for  you  to  choose." 

"  Why  funny  ?  "  a  little  sharply. 

"  A  milkmaid  !  And  you !  You  ought  to 
have  been  a  queen — a  fairy  one." 

"  A  queen  ! — tut !  I  hate  those  stilted 
gowns.  And  a  Titania  means  your  frock  up 
to  your  knees  or  rather,  barely  down  to  them. 
Peter  w^ould  hardly  stand  that — complaisant 
as  you  think  him." 

"A  milkmaid's  gown  won't  come  much 
lower." 

"  Mine  will.     Why,  I "  she  was  going 

to  say  she  had  worn  a  costume  of  that  sort 
some  years  ago,  but  suddenly  she  checks 
herself.  Cecilia,  who  all  her  life  has  thought 
so  seldom,  is  beginning  to  think  now.  That 
dress,  when  last  she  wore  one  like  it — it  was 
at  the  dance  when  she  bade  good-bye  to 
Stairs — when  first  she  felt  his  lips  on  hers. 
He  had  gone  then  without   a  definite  word 
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and  there  had  been  no  word  later.  Oh! 
those  dreadful — dreadful  days  when  she  had 
waited,  thinking  he  would  write 

"  Did  you  hear,"  says  she  abruptly,  "  that 
Lady  Hopkins  is  going  to  give  a  dance  later 
on?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  to  be  a  costume  dance,  too.  I 
should  like  a  new  dress  for  that,  especially," 
laughing,  "  as  you  so  despise  the  lowly 
maid  business.  Do  you  remember  at  the*. 
Barksons'  dance  last  year  ? — no,  of  course- 
you  don't — you  weren't  here — how  stupid  of. 
me.  But  at  all  events  Lady  Mary  Courley 
wore  a  most  charming  gown  —  a  Bible 
costume  of  some  sort." 

"Yes,   I    heard,  the   Samaritan  woman^  t 
think,  taken  from  that  picture." 

"No,  it  was  not^''  says  Cecilia,  almost 
fiercely.  "  Who  would  dress  like  a  woman 
like  that  ?  It  was  Jephtha's  daughter.  It 
was  gorgeous  and  would  suit  me,  but  it 
would  be  very  expensive." 

"  There  is  aways  Peter !  "  says  Nell  drily. 

"  Feter  I  To  ask  him  for  it !  No.  No. 
I  shall  not  do  that  again." 
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There  enters  into  her  eyes  the  look  they 
had  worn  when  she  asked  for  Geoffrey's 
holiday  a  while  ago.  There  is  indeed  a  sort 
of  subdued  horror  in  them  that  startles  Nell. 
The  girl  had  hitherto  believed  her  sister  to 
have  married  happily.  To  Nell,  Peter  is 
quite  congenial,  nay,  more,  most  lovable, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  little  jars  and  breezes 
that  must  of  necessity  blow  upon  the  married 
life,  she  had  told  herself  that  Cecilia  was  a 
fortunate  woman  to  have  met  with  so  kindly 
a  nature.  But  lately  it  has  been  growing 
clear  to  her  that  Cecilia  in  some  odd,  extra- 
ordinary way  has  always  a  certain  fear  of 
her  husband.  Not  a  fear  of  to-day  only,  but 
a  fear  that  had  begun  at  the  beginning,  and 
has  grown  ever  since — in  shade,  and  hardly 
noticeable — until  now! 

Cecilia  had  controlled  herself  almost  imme- 
diately. 

"  You  know,"  says  she,  with  a  faint,  rather 
strained  smile,  "  that  I  have  sworn  to  keep 
within  mv  allowance  for  the  future." 

"I  can't  understand  you,"  says  Nell, 
frowning    slightly.      "You    treat   that   dear 
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Peter  just  as  though  he  were  a  guardian  like 
that  odious  Sir  Stephen.  By-the-bye,  Cissy, 
I  haven't  mentioned  it  before,  but  did  you 
notice  that  night,  at  Mr.  Nobbs',  that  he 
never  once  said  so  much  as,  '  How  d'ye  do  ?  * 
to  me.     Very  rude,  /  call  it." 

"  Well,  don't  say,  '  How  d'ye  do  ? '  to  him 
to-morrow  night,"  says  Cecilia  laughing. 
'*  That  will  square  you.  By-the-bye,  did  you 
say  it  to  him  at  Mr.  Nobbs'  ?  " 

«  ]>^o— I " 

"  Nell !  lies  are  naughty  !  It  is  plain  to  me 
that  you  behaved  very  badly  to  him,  and  he, 
your  guardian  too  !  Oh  !  Silly  girl !  I  hope 
you  will  make  up  for  your  folly  to-morrow 
night ! " 

"I! — make  up!     You  don't    know    me," 

cries   Nell.      "  Why "    speech    suddenly 

fails  her,  and  she  makes  for  the  door. 

"  Come  back — a  last  word — a  hint  about 
Sir  Stephen." 

"  A  hint  about  the  guinea-pigs  would  be 
better,"  says  Nell  contemptuously.  "  Fm 
going  to  find  them  and  Geoff."  She  slams 
the  door  somewhat  vigorously  behind  her. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

*•  Come  and  trip  ifc  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastic  toe." 

"  Motley's  the  only  wear." 

There  is  a  hammering  at  Cecilia's  door. 

"  Ciss}^,  are  3^ou  ready  !  Are  you  ready  ? 
May  I  come  in  ?  How  " — having  opened  the 
door  without  permission — "  are  you  getting 
on  ?  How  am  I  looking  ?  Does  this  thing 
suit  me  after  all  ?  Oh^  Cissy !  You — 
you " 

The  girl  stops  short,  lost  in  admiration ! 
Mrs.  Gaveston  as  the  immortal  milkmaid — 
"  Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " — 
is  a  picture  not  to  be  outrivalled  by  any 
painter  on  earth. 

"  Alas  !  too  pretty,  CeciHa.  Where  are  you 
going  ?  " 

"  Come  here,  Nell.  Let  me  look  at  you ! 
Such  a  Bo-Peep !     I  must  say  she  has  done 
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that  gown  well.  1  forgive  her  her  dunning 
now.  Stand  back  a  bit  .  .  .  do 
.  .  .  Marsham,"  to  the  maid,  "  isn't  she 
perfect  ?  " 

"  She  is  indeed,  'm,"  says  Marsham,  who, 
in  her  secret  soul  holds  both  Nell  and  her 
mistress  in  contempt.  Not  that  she  does  not 
regard  them  with  a  certain  affection,  but  with 
such  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  "  dressing 
up  " — to  go  like  the  peasants  around  them ! 
"A  milkmaid!  A  sheep-girl!"  Glorified 
representations  of  those  bucolic  beings,  no 
doubt,  but  when  there  was  "  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Merry  Antonette  to  choose  from.  An*, 
such  a  waste  of  one's  jewels  too,  and  the 
mistress  with  a  whole  lot  of  'em.  Why,  if 
she — Marsham — were  going  to  a  party — it 
wouldn't  be  with  a  pail  or  a  Merry  Andrew 
thing  like  that,  with  a  ribbon  on  the  top  of  it, 
she'd  go,  but  with  a  crown,  and " 

"  Look  here ;  we're  awfully  late,"  says 
Cecilia,  tossing  about  the  things  on  her 
dressing-table  to  find  something  or  other. 
"  We  must  hurry.  Peter  has  knocked  twice. 
Do  you  know,  Nell,  I  think  fancy  balls  ever 
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SO  mucli  cheaper  than  other  ones  ?  Look 
at  us  now,  we  don't  want  gloves !  Such  a 
saving ! " 

Her  dress  has  cost  thirty  pounds,  but  she 
is  so  dehghtfully  happy  in  the  idea  that  she 
has  saved  money  over  this  affair,  by  choosing 
a  costume  that  does  not  demand  gloves,  that 
Nell,  whose  sense  of  humour  is  keen,  refrains 
from  laughter. 

And,  indeed,  laughter  would  have  been  out 
of  place,  for  now  Cecilia  has  changed  her 
mind  again. 

"  After  all,  I'll  take  a  pair  of  gloves  with 
me,"  decides  she.  "  Later  on  I  may  be  glad 
of  them.  I  hate  dancing  without  gloves,  one 
feels  so  undressed.  Where  is  my  pail?  Is 
that  it.  Marsh  am  ?  Give  it  to  me.  How 
light.  Oh,  there's  Peter  knocking  again. 
Come  in,  Peter.  Come  and  look  at  me.  How 
ami?    How  do  I  look?" 

She  runs  to  him,  her  face  radiant.  But  a 
little  way  from  him  she  stops. 

"  Oh,  Nell,  come  and  look  at  Peter  !  Isn't 
he  perfect !     A  very  dream.'' 

Indeed  Gaveston,  as  Peter  the  Hermit,  an 
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idea  suggested  by  his  wife  on  account  of  his 
name,  is  looking  extremely  handsome,  if  more 
aged  than  he  should  be.  The  long  flowing 
robes,  the  white  hair,  the  sternness  imparted 
by  the  whole  costume  makes  him,  if  idealized, 
certainly  older  than  he  is. 

"  xlnd  how  do  I  look,  Peter  ?  Good  enough 
to  be  your  wife  ?  Though  I  don't  believe 
Peter  the  Hermit  had  one." 

"  Then  he  was  less  lucky  than  I  am." 

"  What  a  lovely  saying."  She  has  evidently 
forgotten  everything,  the  dull  aching  at  her 
heart  that  has  troubled  her  for  many  days — 
everything.  She  is  standing  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  room — lovely — adorable — the 
admired  of  everyone. 

"Do  you  know,"  cries  she,  putting  her 
milk-pail  behind  her,  and  giving  herself  a 
graceful  little  draw  up,  "  I  think  we  are  all 
beautiful,  specially,"  with  a  happy  glance  at 
her  sister,  "  Nell !  No,  Peter !  Not  so  much 
as  a  glance  !  Come,"  she  catches  his  arm,  and 
pulls  him  gaily  to  the  door.  "  Not  so  much 
as  one.  If  I  let  you  look,  it  would  upset  your 
belief  in  me'' 
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"What's  my  belief  in  you?"  Gaveston 
has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  her  fun. 

"  That  I  am  the  one  glorious  creation  on 
earth  ?  " 

"  Such  conceit ! "  says  Nell,  pouting 
affectedly.  After  which  they  all  go  down  to 
the  ball-room,  ten  o'clock  having  already 
struck,  and  hours  in  the  country  being,  as  all 
people  know,  strictly  kept. 

Indeed,  already  people  are  arriving. 
Carmens  innumerable,  a  Charles  the  First,  a 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  a  Johnny  Green. 
Tommy  Stout— evidently  of  the  same  family 
as  Johnny  Green — follows  at  his  heels,  with  a 
sister  who,  most  erroneously  believing  herself 
to  resemble  Marie  Stuart,  has  copied  that 
lovely  and  most  unhappy  lady  very  closely. 
The  string  of  pearls  in  her  cap,  however,  has 
unfortunately  got  broken,  giving  the  startling 
impression  that  she  is  weeping  copiously. 

Miss  Wood,  the  famous  tennis  player  of  a 
decade  since,  a  gaunt,  but  dauntless  being, 
has  come  as  "  Tennis  "  and  as  she  insists  on 
taking  imaginary  strokes  with  her  racket 
whenever     she     moves,     she     is     rather      a 
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formidable  person.  Her  sister,  who  couldn't 
walk  a  mile  to  save  her  life,  and  always  tells 
you  she  is  dying  of  dyspepsia,  has  come  as 
Golf,  and  quite  bristles  with  brassies,  mashies 
and  cleeks,  and  is  hung  with  patent  tees  and 
balls.  The  only  thing  she  hasn't,  indeed,  is  a 
caddie.  She  had  bribed  a  young  nephew  to 
take  the  part,  but  at  the  last  moment  he  had 
developed  mumps,  and  was  put  to  bed. 

Mickey,  as  an  Irish  Peasant,  is  one  of  the 
successes  of  the  evening  —  from  his  old 
"  caubeen,"  to  his  coat  all  patched  and  torn, 
to  his  knee-breeches,  that  give  one  the 
terrifying  impression  that  they  won't  hold 
together  for  another  moment,  to  his  awful 
brogues,  he  is  all  he  ought  to  be.  He  is 
holding  his  shillelagh  in  the  most  improved 
fashion  between  his  first  finger  and  thumb, 
loosely,  gaily,  letting  it  twirl  as  it  will,  as  if 
ready  at  any  moment  to  break  his  neigh- 
bour's skull. 

"  Isn't  Marie  Stuart  realistic  ?  "  says  he  to 
Nell,  in  a  whisper,  as  she  stands  near  the 
stair.  "  On  her  way  to  the  block,  of  course ! 
See  how  the  tears  flow  down  her  face.     Eather 
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upsetting,  I  call  it.  I  feel  quite  queer.  Don't 
you?" 

"  Oh,  poor  girl ! "  says  Nell,  seeing  the 
broken  string  in  Marie  Stuart's  cap.  "  I  don't 
believe  slie  knows." 

"  Your  historical  knowledge  is  a  disgrace 
to  you,"  says  Mickey  sadly.  "  She  was  not 
a  girl.  And  she  certainly  knew — consider- 
ably more  than  she  ought  to  have  known." 

"  I  must  go  and  tell  her,"  says  Nell,  but 
Mr.  McNamara  catches  her  crook,  and  holds 
her  fast. 

"Tell  her   what?     That   she   knows  more 

than Penelope,  would  you  ruin  my    last 

chance  on  earth  ?  She's  got  a  large  fortune, 
and  a  lot  of  other  things — a  house  in  town,  a 
shooting  lodge  in  Scotland,  and  a  squint !  " 

"  Uncrook  me,  sir  !  "  says  Nell.  And  then 
piously,  "  Heaven  send  you  sense." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  says  Mickey  imploringly. 
"  I  want  it  to  send  me  you  I  " 

Mrs.  Chance  has  just  arrived,  looking 
really  charming  as  "  A  Maid  of  all  Work  !  " 
with  her  sleeves  tucked  up  to  her  shoulders, 
and  her  muslin  bib  and  cap.     She  looks  quite 
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as  young  as  the  youngest  girl  present — not 
a  day  older  than  Nell,  for  example.  This 
get-up  had  been  a  concession  to  the  useful 
Maria,  who  always  keeps  her  eyes  on  Mrs. 
Chance's  extravagances,  and  was  begun  by 
Bella  in  a  bitter  spirit.  But  really  w^hen  it 
was  made  and  on^  it  delighted  her  so  much, 
that  she  forgave  most  of  her  enemies  on  the 
spot — even  Maria  and  all  her  w^orks. 

She  is  followed  almost  immediately  by 
Philip  Stairs,  who  looks  extraordinarily  hand- 
some as  Don  Pedro.  The  dress  suits  his  dark 
complexion,  his  dark  and  earnest  eyes — the 
eyes  that  are  now  fixed  upon  his  hostess. 

All  the  suns  of  India  cannot  keep  his  face 
from  whitening  as  he  sees  her,  standing  there 
at  the  head  of  the  grand  old  hall,  her 
husband — her  husband ! — beside  her.  That 
gown  I  He  turns  aside  abruptly  in  his  way 
up  to  her,  and  pretends  to  do  something  or 
other  to  his  costume,  but  almost  immediately 
he  recovers  himself,  and  goes  on  to  her,  his 
face  an  impassive  mask.  She  receives  him 
sweetly,  indifferently,  turning  from  him  to 
give  her  hand  to  a  newly-arrived  Turk,  w^ho 
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looks  as  if  a  mouse  would  frighten  him. 
After  him,  however — as  if  to  make  up  for  his 
deficiencies — comes  Mrs.  Cutforth-Boss,  and 
she  does  it  nobly.  Anyone  who  could  look  on 
Maria  as  "  Cleopatra  "  without  quailing,  would 
be  an  heroic  spirit  indeed ! 

"  She's  too  awful  for  anything,"  says  Mrs. 
Wilding,  who,  as  "  Folly,"  is  attracting  con- 
siderable attention,  especially  from  the  knees 
down. 

"  I  feel  my  hair  rising  on  my  head,"  says 
Mickey.  "I  expect  the  real  Cleopatra  in  a 
moment — I  don't  believe  she'll  rest  in  her 
grave  after  this  !  And  who  on  earth  has  she 
got  with  her  ?  " 

"  A  nephew,  I  think,"  says  Mrs.  Wilding, 
in  an  awed  whisper.  "I  heard  ►she  was 
bringing  a  nephew.     What  a  dreadful  boy !  " 

And,  indeed,  the  nephew  in  question  leaves 
a  good  deal  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
beauty.  He  is  one  of  those  unhappy  youths 
to  whom  pimples  seem  to  cling ! 

"  What's  he  meant  for  ?  "  asks  Nell,  who  is 
standing  with  them,  and  is  lost  in  wonder  at 
his  costume. 
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"  My  dearest  child,  can  there  be  a  ques- 
tion ?  "  says  Mickey.  "  Egyptian  Plague,  of 
course.  Boils  and  blains,  you  know.  It 
strikes  me,  Penelope,  you  don't  read  your 
Bible  as  often  as  you  mighty  or  I  shouldn't 
have  had  to  explain  this  to  you.  So  clever 
of  Cleopatra  to  bring  him  along  like  this. 
Keeps  up  the  idea,  you  see.  Pure  Egyptian 
arrangement  all  through  —  Cleopatra  and 
Plague." 

"I  hope  he  isn't  catching,"  says  Mrs. 
Wilding. 

"  There's  Sir  Stephen,"  says  Mickey  sud- 
denly. 

Wortley,  indeed,  has  just  come  into  view. 
He  has  stopped  to  talk  to  "  The  Maid  of  all 
Work,"  who  is  beaming  her  sweetest  smiles 
upon  him.  Nell  looks  at  him  curiously. 
What  is  his  costume?  Not  Mephistopheles, 
at  all  events  !     King  John,  is  it  ? 

"The  widow  has  designs  on  him,"  says 
Mickey.  "  See  how  she  blinks.  Nell,  you 
ought  to  keep  your  eye  on  your  guardian." 

"  Eather  !  "  says  Mrs.  Wilding.  "  If  '  Mis- 
Chance  '  becomes  Mrs.  Guardian,  I  don't 
VOL.  II.  22 
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envy  you,  my  dear  Nell !  What  a  little  shift- 
ing way  she  has.  I  can't  endure  her,  can 
you  ?  "  to  Mickey. 

"  German  silver,"  returns  that  young  man, 
briefly  but  forcibly. 

"  Have  you  heard  how  Miss  McGregor  is 
coming  ?  "  asks  he  presently,  when  they  have 
discussed  a  few  more  of  the  dresses  present. 

'•  No,"  simultaneously  from  both,  and  then 
from  Mrs.  Wilding  : 

"  Venus !     I  shouldn't  wonder." 

"  Wrong.     Lemon  Peel ! " 

"  Nonsense  !  " 

"It's  always  'Nonsense,'  it  seems  to  me, 
when  /  speak,"  says  Mr.  McNamara  indig- 
nantly. "  Wait  till  you  see,  that's  all.  Very 
clever  idea  on  her  part,  /  think  !  Saves  such 
a  lot  of  expense.  No  get-up  required.  Comes 
quite  simply — Au  naturel !  ye  know." 

"Why,  there  she  is  over  there,''  says  Nell 
quickly,  pointing  to  Miss  McGregor,  who  has 
just  come  in,  dressed  very  charmingly  as  a 
'  grandmother '  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
looking,  for  her,  admirably  well.  The  powder 
and  rouge  have  done  wonders  for  her  sallow 
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complexion,  and  her  naturally  fine  eyes  are 
shining  bravely. 

"  What  dreadful  stories  you  do  tell, 
Mickey  !     Where's  the  lemon  peel  now  ?  " 

"In  the  claret  cup,  I  hope,"  says  Mr. 
McNamara  unabashed.  "  I  say,  she  ought 
to  hurry  up  and  be  a  grandmother  as  soon  as 
ever  she  can — the  cast  seems  to  suit  her." 

"  She  is  really  quite  a  nice  girl,"  says  Mrs. 
Wilding,  who  must  be  talking,  "  so  nice  that 
one  hates  saying  a  word  against  her.  But 
one  can't  help  being  sorry  that  she  is  so  ugly 
and  fat." 

"  That's  saying  it  anyway,"  says  Mickey 
maliciously.  "  '  Plump  and  plain  ' — do  you 
mean  ?  " 

Here  someone  claims  Mrs.  Wilding  for  the 
first  quadrille,  so  Mickey  is  spared  annihila- 
tion for  the  moment.  There  is  a  move  to- 
wards the  ball-room. 

The  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  has  just 
arrived,  and  Cecilia  has  taken  the  head  of  the 
room  with  him. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

*'  Sweet,  peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell?     I  humbly  crave, 

Let  me  once  know. 
I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  oave, 
And  asked,  if  peace  were  there. 
A  hollow  wind  did  seem  to  answer  *  No ! 

Go,  seek  elsewhere.* " 

And  now  the  first  quadrille  is  over,  and  the 
evening  well  begun. 

Stephen  Wortley,  standing  by  a  window,  is 
looking  at  Bo-Peep,  who  is  dancing  with  the 
Irish  Peasant. 

"  And  oh  !  she  dances  such  a  way, 
No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day, 
Is  half  so  fine  a  sight." 

Her  feet — and  they  are  quite  conspicuous 
— are  not  in  the  least  like  "  little  mice  "  how- 
ever. They  are  dainty,  slender  little  members 
and  no  more. 

Wortley  watching  them,  feels  inclined  to 
laugh.  What  a  child  she  is  —  how  gay ! 
What  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  joys  of 
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life  is  hers.  How  she  does  delight  in  this 
dance  with  Mickey,  who,  being  an  Irishman, 
dances,  if  not  gracefully,  at  all  events,  de- 
lightfully, and  with  his  whole  heart.  Wortley 
can  see  that  the  girl  is  enjoying  herself  with 
him,  yet  no  thought  of  jealousy  connected 
with  Mickey  enters  his  head.  As  he  has  told 
himself  before,  it  would  take  a  genius  to  be 
jealous  of  Mickey  I 

He  watches  her,  smiling  faintly.  She  and 
McNamara  have  paused  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  the  pretty  head  is  uplifted  to  Mickey's. 
The  latter  has  evidently  said  something  that 
amuses  her,  because  she  laughs  a  little,  and 
makes  the  tiniest  little  movement,  that  if 
accentuated  or  done  by  anybody  less  dainty, 
would  have  meant  a  push.  Mickey  laughs 
back   to   her,  taking   the   pretty  push  as  a 

joy- 
Sir  Stephen  takes  a  step  towards  her,  then 

checks  himself.      He  had  not  forgotten  that 

impulsive     "  Everybody    knows    I    hate    Sir 

Stephen,"   uttered   to   McNamara.      He   had 

not  forgotten  either  what  she  said  to  Mrs. 

Chance,  to  Bella,  who  is  looking  so  uncom- 
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monly  well  to-night,  and  in  that  queer  get-up 
too.     No  money,  poor  woman — no  doubt 

His  thoughts,  kindly  always,  wander  to 
Bella  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  come 
back  again.  She  had  called  him  "  cross  '* 
to  Bella,  what  a  detestable  word  ! 

It  seems  to  him  that  he  must  be  doomed  to 
hear  things  not  intended  for  him.  Twice  he 
had  heard !  Once  in  a  life-time  is  surely 
enough  for  any  man  to  secretly  hear  things 
tending  to  his  own  overthrow,  but  his  ward 
had  supplied  him  with  two  occasions. 

This  makes  him  smile,  but  the  smile  has 
very  slight  hilarity  in  it  and  fades  almost  at 
its  birth.  It  was  indeed  a  cynical  smile  at 
best,  and  had  no  amusement  in  it  whatever. 

"  Everybody  knows  I  hate  Sir  Stephen ! " 

Could  that  charming,  laughing  face  over 
there  hate  anyone !  Pshaw !  She  couldn't 
have  meant  it.  Both  calumnies  may  go 
whatever  road  they  like. 

As  for  him  (he  is  quite  under  the  spell  of 
her  charm  now),  he  will  go  to  her,  demand  a 
dance,  and  risk  a  refusal.  He  and  she  have 
scarcely  spoken  since  that  last  day  on   the 
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beach  when  he  had  refused  to  let  her  make 
inroads  on  her  small  fortune. 

He  moves,  and  as  he  does  so,  with  his  eyes 
always  on  his  pretty  ward  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  it  so  happens  that  she  looks  up. 
Their  eyes  meet. 

It  is  quite  a  journey  from  here  to  there, 
but  to  Sir  Stephen,  who  has  suddenly  grown 
a  little  absent,  it  seems  but  a  step.  The 
result  is  that  he  comes  heavily  in  contact 
with  '•  Cleopatra,"  and  almost  bears  that 
august  lady  to  the  ground.  Mrs.  Cutforth- 
Boss  is  one  of  those  people  a  little  difficult  to 
assuage  in  times  of  trouble,  so  that  it  takes 
quite  a  minute  or  two  for  Wortley  to  assure 
her  of  his  regret,  and  to  get  on  his  way  again. 

But  now  he  has  escaped  from  Maria's 
anathemas,  and  is  steadily  fighting  his  way 
towards  her.  It  so  happens  that  at  this 
moment,  Mrs.  Wilding  with  her  partner,  has 
stopped  quite  close  to  Nell,  and  having  drawn 
Mickey  into  an  argument,  leaves  the  former 
virtually  alone  as  Sir  Stephen  reaches  her. 

"  '  Is  it  peace  ?  ' "  asks  he,  in  a  low  tone 
and  with  a  half  smile.     There  is  certainly  a 
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cry  for  grace  in  his  whole  air,  and  Nell,  who 
had  seen  him  coming,  and  had  been  making 
up  frightful  little  speeches  for  him,  pauses. 

"  What  a  quotation !  "  says  she  at  last, 
plucking  at  the  ribbons  of  her  crook,  and 
with  her  eyes  downheld.  "  Have  I  ever  slain 
anyone  ?  " 

"  I  leave  that  to  your  conscience,"  says  Sir 
Stephen  lightly.  His  lightness  ofiends  her. 
They  are  not  on  such  terms  as  all  that  comes 
to! 

"  I  am  glad  you  admit  I  have  one,"  returns 
she  pointedly,  taking  another  step  upon  the 
warpath,  and  raising  her  glance  to  his. 

'•  What  is  it  you  have  not  ? "  says  he,  his 
tone  still  half  jesting.  But  there  is  a  light 
in  his  eyes  as  they  meet  hers,  that  slowly 
and,  in  spite  of  herself,  brings  a  warm  colour 
to  her  cheeks. 

"Well,"  repeats  he  presently,  ''is  it 
peace  ?  " 

"  A  truce — perhaps,"  says  she. 

"  Ah,  well !  Half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread." 

"  A  poor  sentiment !  "     She  tilts  her  chin, 
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and  slances   at  him  from  under  long  scornful 


& 
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lashes.  The  little  air  matin  she  has  assumed, 
sits  sweetly  on  her. 

"I  am  poor  all  through,"  says  he.  "I 
have  fallen  out  of  your  good  graces.  But 
you,  who  are  rich  in  everything,  might  show 
some  mercy." 

It  is  a  rather  unfortunate  remark,  and  he 
at  once  knows  it,  but  too  late.  Her  eyes 
grow  cold  and  distant  once  again. 

"  You  forget !  "  says  she.  Her  tone  is  very 
low  and  distinctly  antagonistic.  "'  You  have 
been  the  one  " — slowly — "  to  prove  to  me 
how  very  far  from  rich  I  am." 

"  Miss  Prendergast,"  says  Wortley  hurriedly, 
"  can't  you  try  to  forget  how  we  stand  to- 
wards each  other  ?  Do  you  think  I  have  not 
suffered,  too  ?  Can't  we  leave  that  one  bone 
of  contention  alone,  and  be — friends  at  least  ? 
K  I  were  to  do  the  thing  you  want,  it  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  my  honour,  and  I  don't 
think  you  ought  to  ask  that." 

"  I  ask  nothing,"  says  Nell — but  her  voice 
is  softer  now,  and  her  eyes  more  earnest. 

"That  puts  me  very  far  away,"  says  he. 
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"  And  it  sounds  unforgiving,  too,  doesn't  it  ? 

May  I "  lie  pauses,  and  one  of  the  ribbons 

on  her  crook  floating  his  way,  he  takes  it, 
and  twines  it  round  his  finger.  "  May  I  ask 
you  for  something  ?  " 

''My  opinion  as  to  the  suitabihty  of  your 
costume  ? "  Her  glance,  now,  though  very 
brief,  is  full  of  gaiety,  and  he  takes  his 
courage  in  both  hands. 

"  No.     A  dance." 

"Fanc}^  Bo-Peep  daring  to  dance  with  a 
king.  She  would  be  afraid,"  says  Miss 
Prendergast.  There  is  distinct  coquetry  in 
her  eyes  now,  and  Sir  Stephen  feels  his  cause 
is  won. 

"  It  is  the  king  who  trembles,"  says  he. 
"  This  next  waltz  ?  " 

"Promised." 

"  The  dance  after  ?  " 

"  If " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  hurriedly.  "  It  is  a  quad- 
rille.    The  ninth  ?  " 

"  Promised  too !  "  There  is  a  mischievous 
gleam  in  her  eyes. 

"  The  one  after  then  ?  "  desperately. 
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"I  am  afraid  there  is  nothing  till  the 
thirteenth !  " 

"  The  thirteenth  /  '*  in  a  voice  of  consterna- 
tion. "  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  be  thankful 
for  small  mercies." 

"  You  call  it  small  ?  " — ominously. 

"  Oh,  no,  great^'  laughing.  And  then, 
"  You  are  merciless — I  may  have  it  ?  " 

"  If  you  really  want  it." 

''  We  needn't  go  into  that,  1  think." 

Again  their  eyes  meet,  and  again  she 
colours  faintly. 

"  You  won't  forget,  will  you  ?  Where  shall 
I  find  you  .^  " 

"  I  leave  that  to  you,"  says  Nell,  at  which 
they  both  laugh,  and  peace  of  a  sort  seems  to 
be  restored. 

"  Is  my  costume  correct  ? "  asks  he 
presently.  Mickey  and  Mrs.  Wilding  having 
now  entered  on  a  violent  argument. 

"  It  looks  quite  right,  I  think,"  taking  him 
literally. 

"  Does  it  suit  my  character,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Ah !  your  character !  What  should  I 
know  of  that  ?  " 
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"You  told  me  once  you  had  an  idea  or 
two  about  it.  You  even  suggested  that  you 
knew  what  I  ought  to  wear.  I  thought  over 
Mephistopheles,  but  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cruel  guardian  suited  me  better. 
You  agree  with  me  ?  " 

"  Perfectly !  I  had  thought  of  you  as 
Eichard  the  Third,  however,  rather  than 
John." 

"  I  considered  that  too,"  unmoved.  "  But 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  hump  is 
inartistic.  And  I  was  too  tall  for  the  part. 
I  tried  to  make  out  a  costume  that  would 
represent  the  wicked  uncle,  who  made  away 
with  the  '  Babes  in  the  Wood,'  but  I  couldn't 
make  it  realistic  enough.  And  on  the  whole, 
I  really  think  King  John's  conduct  towards 
his  nephew  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  brutahty.  He  was  as  bad  a  guardian 
as  one  could  think  of.  I  felt  sure,"  regarding 
her  calmly,  "  I  was  choosing  a  character  you 
would  think  entirely  suitable — that  you  would 
entirely  approve  of  —for  me  !  " 

Here  Mickey,  having  been  worsted  by  Mrs. 
Wilding  with  great  slaughter,  turns  back  to 
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Nell,  and  leads  her  away.  There  is  only  a 
moment  for  her  to  look  at  Wortley.  She 
makes  no  attempt  to  answer  or  refute  his 
accusation,  but  there  is  something  that  is 
a  mingling  of  anger  and  reproach  in  her 
eyes. 

"  I've  worn  that  threadbare ! "  says 
Wortley  to  himself.  "  I  may  have  gone 
even  a  little  too  far.  It  was  ungenerous, 
but  impossible  to  resist." 

He  watches  her  as  she  waltzes  lightly  down 
the  room.  At  the  other  end  she  stops,  and 
so  does  the  music  a  moment  later.  It  is 
hardly  over,  however,  before  someone  has 
come  to  claim  her  for  the  next. 

It  is  Alec  Grant. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

"  I  love  my  lady's  eyes 

Above  the  beauties  rare, 
She  most  is  wont  to  prize 

Above  her  sunny  hair, 
And  all  that  face  to  face 
Her  glass  repeats  of  grace." 

"  At  last ! "  says  Grant  delightedly.  He  is 
looking  extremely  handsome  as  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  —  considerably  better  worth 
looking  at  indeed  than  that  superb  monarch 
ever  was.  "  How  you  have  been  dancing ! 
And  always  so  happily  too — always" — 
reproachfully — "  looking  as  if  you  were  so 
thoroughly  enjoying  yourself." 

"  Well,  so  I  was." 

"Even  with  that  notorious  butterfly 
McNamara  you  seemed " 

"  Well,  why  shouldn't  I  ?  I'm  always 
happy  with  Mickey.  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
one  man  I  know  who  doesn't  worry  me." 

"I  do  then?" 
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"Ah!  There  I  That's  horrid  of  you," 
with  a  little  shake  of  her  head.  "  I  only 
meant  that  Mickey  is  such  an  old  friend " 

"  Whom  you  met  for  the  first  time  three 
months  ago ! " 

"  That's  horrider,  as  Alice  would  have  said 
if  she  had  known  you.  And  really,  I  think 
your  home  ought  to  be  in  Wonderland,  you 
expect  so  much." 

"  Not  so  much — only — a  kind  thought  now 
and  then." 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  give  you  an  unkind 
one,"  says  Nell  sweetly.  It  is  rather  mistaken 
kindness.     Grant's  face  flushes  with  delight. 

"  If  you  give  me  one  at  all — ever — kind  or 
unkind — it  is  more  than  I  deserve.  Of 
course,  I  shouldn't  have  spoken  to  you  like 
that — but  3^our  calling  McNamara  a  friend — 
in  that  tone " 

Miss  Prendergast  laughs. 

"  I'm  sure  I'd  call  him  that  in  any  tone," 
says  she.  "  He's  delightful — I  may  as  well 
at  once  make  you  a  confession  !  " 

She  bends  towards  him,  her  mischievous 
eyes  sparkling. 
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"  Shall  I  ? "  says  slie,  as  if  doubting  her 
wisdom. 

"  Go  on,"  says  Grant,  paling. 

What  is  she  going  to  say — that  she  is 
engaged  to  that  ass,  McNamara  ? 

"  Well,  then,  I  love  Mickey !  " 

She  laughs  out  loud,  and  draws  back — 
laughing  always.  She  has  clenched  her  little 
teeth  upon  her  under  lip,  and  is  regarding 
Grant  with  the  naughtiest  expression.  That 
she  has  wilfully  been  making  fun  of  him  is 
beyond  doubt.  But  beyond  doubt  too  is  the 
fact  that  Grant  is  too  much  in  love  with  her 
to  be  angry  with  her. 

"  I  can*t  bear  you  to  say  that,  even  in  jest," 
says  he.  "  To  be  in  love  with  anyone — but 
you  are  not !  " 

"  No  ?     So  sure  ?  " 

The  little  coquette  trifles  with  a  ring  upon 
her  finger,  and  finally  gives  him  a  glance. 

"  Yes.     I  am  sure ! "  says  he  sadly. 

"  What  an  air  !  "  says  she,  pouting.  "  And 
you  are  making  me  lose  this  lovely  waltz  too ! 
Come,  come,  come ! "  She  holds  out  her 
hands  to  him,  and  soon  they  are  mingled  with 
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the  other  dancers  again,  stopping  at  last  near 
an  open  window. 

"  Come  out/'  says  Grant  impulsively.  "  It 
is  a  heavenly  night,  and  the  gardens  are  a 
dream  in  themselves." 

Stepping  lightly  down  the  balcony  steps, 
they  presently  find  themselves  in  a  cool  realm  of 
delight.  Inside,  the  heat  was  almost  intolerable, 
in  spite  of  the  open  windows,  but  here  there 
is  no  need  to  open  any  windows,  for  all  the 
world  of  air  is  free  and  the  night  is  holding  a 
high  festival. 

Out  here,  in  this  cool  sweet  dark,  one 
dreams  of  nothing  but  rest  and  stillness.  Far 
away,  down  there — far  down  behind  the 
darkened  hills,  the  sound  of  the  sea  may  be 
heard,  murmuring — crying  always — as  the 
sea  will,  as  if  for  its  loved  and  lost.  But 
here  there  is  no  complaining,  and  only  silence 
— a  splendid  silence  that  goes  to  one's  very 
heart. 

Up,  over-head,  the  moon  stands  out  in  a 
glorious  sky — pale,  azure,  unblemished,  with 
just  one  star  low  down  upon  the  horizon,  as 
if  to  keep  it  company. 

VOL.  II.  23 
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Nell  and  Grant  have  come  to  a  tiny 
summer-house,  that  leaves  the  lovely  vault 
of  heaven  clear.  Both  are  a  little  touched 
by  the  night's  loveliness. 

"  I  wish "  says  Grant,  suddenly. 

He  hesitates,  and  looks  at  the  pretty 
creature  near  him.  So  near,  yet  so  very  far  ! 
He  pauses. 

"  You  wish  ? "  says  Nell,  so  gently,  so 
kindly,  that  he  takes  heart  of  grace. 

"  I  asked  you  the  other  day  to  let  me  call 
you  by  some  name  that  all  the  world  does 
not  know." 

"  That  is  so  difficult,"  says  she.  She  lifts 
her  face  as  if  pondering  on  the  great  subject. 
"  I  have  only  one  name,  after  all." 

"  Yes,  but — your  full  name  is  Penelope." 

"Horrid,  isn't  it?"  says  Nell.  "The 
family  suppresses  the  nasty  fact  as  well  as 
it  can.  I  wonder,"  innocently,  "  how  you 
heard  of  it  ?  " 

"  You  know  you  told  me,"  says  he  re- 
proachfully. "  Everyone  calls  you  Nell,  but 
I — you  remember  I  asked  you  to  let  me  call 
you  Pen.     But  you  did  not  seem  to  care  for 
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that  name.      And,  indeed,  it  sounds  a  little 

stiff.    But "    He  grows  silent  as  if  making 

up  his  mind  to  a  great  enterprise.  "  Penny," 
says  he  suddenly. 

"  Penny !  "  she  lifts  her  charming  brows 
as  if  failing  to  understand.  "  Is  it  a  bet," 
asks  she,  "  on  our  thoughts  ? — a  penny  for 
our  priceless  thoughts  —  how  rude  —  we're 
better  than  that,  aren't  we  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  did  not  mean  that.  But  if 
I  might " 

"Oh,  just  consider,"  says  Nell  impatiently, 
but  giving  in  to  his  persistence,  "  to  be 
called  a  Penny.  No,  I  could  not  submit  to 
that.     I  have  fouo^ht  acrainst  it  as  lono^  as  I 

DO  O 

can  remember  anything.  I  believe,  even  in 
my  cradle,  I  made  a  protest.  Anyway,  I'm 
not  going  to  submit  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
coin  by  anyone.  And  such  a  poor  one  too  ! 
But  that  doesn't  matter  —  the  poverty,  I 
mean.  It  is  the  fact  of  being  a  coin,  I 
resent.       Why,  I   might   prove  false  at  any 

moment " 

Again  she  gives  him  a  little  glance  from 
under    her    lids  —  a    provoking,    delightful 

23* 
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glance  that  undoes  liim  quite,  and  helps  her 
to  another  five  minutes  of  perfect  enjoyment. 

"  How  would  the  possessor  of  me  feel 
when  he  was  dragged  up  to  judgment  on  my 
account  ?  "  asks  she.     "  Why,  he " 

She  would  have  ^one  on,  but  Grant  breaks 
in  almost  violently  : 

"If  the  possessor  were  m<?,"  says  he,  "I 
should  count  it  great  glory  to  go  to  prison, 
to  be  exiled,  or — to  die  for  you  !  " 

There  is  so  much  passion  in  his  tone  that 
for  a  moment  Miss  Prendergast  remains  silent, 
then  she  looks  at  him. 

"  You  haven't  an  ounce  of  sense ! "  says 
she ;  she  looks  quite  angry.  She  shrugs 
her  shoulders,  and  otherwise  treats  him  with 
contempt. 

It  is  a  contempt,  however,  that  lasts  barely 
a  moment.  All  at  once  she  turns  to  him — on 
her  lips  a  perfect  smile. 

"  Don't  die !  "  says  she.  "  I  like  my  friends 
alive !  " 

"  If  you  won't  have  Penny,  I  may  call  you 
Pen,  at  all  events,  says  the  young  man  per- 
sistently. 
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"  Oh,  why  not  ? "  says  the  girl,  with  a 
second  faint  touch  of  impatience.  "If  it 
makes  you  happier  to  call  me  Pen,  by  all 
means,  do  so.  .  .  .  Or  —  or  —  anything 
else  you  like  !  " 

Her  manner  is  so  subdued  that  he  hardly 
recognises  the  fact  that  she  is  annoyed  with 
him,  yet,  beyond  doubt  she  is  annoyed.  For 
the  first  time  it  has  dawned  upon  her  that 
he  is  in  love  with  her.  How  tiresome  men 
are !  She  rises  slowdy  to  her  feet ;  to  get 
back  to  the  house  is  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  now. 

"  Stay  a  little  while."  Grant  has  risen  too. 
"  The  night  is  lovely,  and " 

"It  is  not  more  lovely  than  any  other 
night,"  interrupts  she  slowly — and  then  all  at 
once  it  comes  to  her  that  he  bores  her  some- 
times— not  always,  but  sometimes!  At  this 
moment,  at  all  events,  she  does  not  feel  in 
harmony  with  him. 

"  To  me  far  more  lovely — because  you  are 
here  ! "  says  Grant ;  his  manner  is  perhaps  a 
trifle  perfervid,  but  there  is  honest  meaning 
in  it,  for  all  that.     Miss  Prendergast  begins 
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to  feel  a  little  sorry  that  she  granted  him  that 
permission  about  calling  her  by  her  Christian 
name.  It  is  too  late  now,  however,  to  rescind 
it — it  would  look  so  queer — it  would  make 
so  much  of  it ! 

"  I  understand  your  delicate  allusion,"  says 
she  laughing,  and  making  a  determined  effort 
to  keep  him  in  commonplace  lines.  "  But  for 
all  that  come  in.  I  have  promised  the  next 
to  Philip  Stairs,  and  he  dances  so  beautifully. 
I  would  not  miss  it  for  the  world." 

This  ought  to  be  a  damper,  but  Grant  is 
beyond  being  offended.  That  she  would 
rather  go  in  to  dance  with  Stairs  than  sit  out 
here  with  him  in  this  glorious  moonlight 
seems  quite  fit  and  proper.  He  is  so  des- 
perately in  love  that  he  has  sunk  his  own 
personality  out  of  sight  altogether,  and  it 
takes  a  great  deal  of  love  to  make  a  man  do 
that.  There  is  only  one  point  in  view  with 
him  now,  and  that  is  to  make  sure  that, 
though  not  in  love  with  him,  she  is  not  in 
love  with  anyone  else  either.  And  Stairs — 
Bella  has  told  him  a  good  deal  about  Stairs' 
attachment   to   Cecilia  *      Still,   there   is   no 
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knowing He  rises  and  goes  with  her  to 

the  house. 

"  Stairs  seems  a  capital  fellow,"  says  he, 
in  what  he  fondly,  but  most  erroneously, 
believes  to  be  the  most  admiring  tone  in  the 
world. 

"  A  trifle  gloomy,  don't  you  think  ?  "  says 
Nell,  which  speech  sends  him  up  to  the 
seventh  Heaven. 

"  Well,  a  little  perhaps.  But  I  like  Stairs 
— I  do  really."  He  feels  "  really  "  as  if  he 
loved  Stairs  at  this  moment.  "  And  he  is 
hardl}^  gloomier  than  a  lot  of  other  fellows — 
Wortley,  for  example."  There  is  again  the 
air  of  the  "  anxious  enquirer  "  about  him. 

"  Is  Sir  Stephen  gloomy  ?  I  don't  know, 
I'm  sure.     I-know  very  little  about  him." 

There  is  a  suggestion  in  her  tone  to  the 
effect  that  she  never  desires  to  know  more 
about  him,  and  again  Grant's  heart  rejoices. 
If  her  heart  is  quite  free,  as  Bella  always 
says  it  is,  there  may  be  a  chance  for  him. 
What  a  clever  old  girl  Bella  is  ! 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

•*  I  dreamed  it  would  be  nameless  bliss, 
As  I  loved,  loved  to  be  ; 
And  to  this  object  did  I  press 
As  blind,  as  eagerly." 

As  they  enter  the  ball-room,  the  dance  has 
just  come  to  an  end.  Cecilia  has  been  dancing 
it  with  Stairs,  and  is  now  standing  near  the 
window  as  Nell  steps  through  it — such  an 
idealized  Cecilia.  Nell  looks  at  her  sister  with 
a  fresh  current  of  interest.  How  beautiful  she 
is !     Was  she  as  beautiful  as  that  j^esterday  ? 

"There  you  are,  Nell,"  cries  she  gaily. 
"  Isn't  it  going  off  well  ?  Isn't  it  the  biggest 
success?  Philip  says  it  really  is.  Oh  ! "  with 
£t  little  satisfied  sigh,  "  I  don't  know  when  I 
felt  so  happy  !  " 

For  a  second  Nell  feels  a  reply  difficult, 
then  she  smiles. 

"  Philip  ought  to  be  flattered  ;  his  opinion 
seems  to  be  of  great  weight." 
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"  Yes,  doesn't  it  ? "  sa3's  Stairs  laugliing. 
"I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Gaveston  gauges  it  too 
highly." 

"Oh,  no.  I  am  sure  not,"  says  Nell,  a 
little  gravely,  a  little  vaguely  perhaps.  A 
cold  clutch  of  fear  has  caught  her  heart ; 
she  had  felt  it  before — once  before — but  now 
as  then,  she  had  not  understood  it. 

"The  next  is  ours,  I  think,"  says  Stairs 
quietly.  Perhaps  he  wanted  to  break  that 
train  of  thought  in  her  young  mind. 

"Yes."  Her  reply  is  quite  distant.  She 
would  probably  have  trifled  with  it  on 
another  occasion — as  all  women  hate  to  think 
they  give  a  single  thought  to  their  obliga- 
tions, or  appointments  (especially  appoint- 
ments), where  the  other  sex  is  concerned. 

At  this  moment  the  strains  of  "  Espana  " 
begin  to  ring  through  the  room,  and  Stairs, 
after  a  hurried  word  to  Cecilia,  comes  to 
Nell's  side.  The  girl,  with  this  new  terror 
awake  in  her  heart,  cannot  but  tell  herself 
that  there  is  reluctance  in  his  coming — care- 
fully concealed,  of  course,  most  tenderly 
hidden,  but   there   had   been   the    backward 
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glance  to  Cecilia's  dainty  figure— and — Nell 
saw  this,  too,  and  whitened — a  glance  from 
Cecilia  to  Mm!  The  prettiest,  sweetest 
glance,  with  only  happy  camaraderie  in  it. 
N"o  more — no  more — but  the  poor  child 
looking  on  —  bewildered  —  searching  for  a 
meaning  to  this  fear  of  hers,  and  not  know- 
ing that  she  is  searching,  feels  a  little 
frightened. 

In  five  minutes  it  is  all  forgotten.  She  is 
dancing  with  the  man  who  is  considered  the 
best  dancer  in  the  room,  and  for  a  girl  in  her 
first  season,  that  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
When  her  dance  with  Stairs  comes  to  an  end, 
she  feels  at  peace,  not  only  with  all  the  world, 
but  with  him. 

"  Of  course,"  as  she  told  herself,  "  it  had  all 
been  a  silly  little  sort  of  a  nightmare !  " 

After  this  the  night  runs  swiftly,  and  she  is 
almost  startled  to  find  the  thirteenth  dance 
has  come,  and  Wortley  with  it. 

"  It  has  taken  me  all  my  time,"  says  he. 

This  enigmatical  speech  naturally  surprises 
her. 

•'  What  has  ?  " 
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"  The  finding  of  you !  You  remember  you 
said  you  would  leave  that  to  me !  " 

"If  you  expect  me  to  remember  every- 
thing that  I  say  " — laughing — "  you  will  find 
yourself  mistaken.  However,  if  in  a  lucid 
moment  I  did  say  I  would  leave  it  to  you,  you 
must  confess  I  was  not  wanting  in  intellect. 
You  have  found  me." 

"Perhaps  you  regret  your  choice  of  a 
detective  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  that—"  she  gives  him  a  little 
quick  smile — "  when  we  have  danced  from 
here  to  there,"  she  indicates  a  point.  Wortley 
passes  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  when 
they  have  waltzed  from  "  here  to  there,"  stops 
short. 

"Well?  "says  he. 

"I  am  not  sorry,"  says  she,  breathing 
quickly,  delightedly.  After  all  Phihp  Stairs,- 
of  whose  dancing  one  has  heard  so  much, 
does  not  dance  half  as  well  as  Sir  Stephen. 

"  Are  you  tired  ?  "  asks  he.  This  is  a  charm- 
ing speech ;  it  shows  that  he  wants  to  dance 
again — that  he  likes  her  dancing. 

"  No.     No !  "  and  again  she  is  in  his  arms ; 
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and  again  they  have  waltzed  down  the  room 
and  back  again,  stopping  close  to  the  con- 
servator}^ door. 

There     they    pause  —  laughing 
drawing  their  breath  a  little  quickly. 

"I  always  thought  it,"  says  Wortley. 
"  Now  I  know  it." 

"  Know  what  ?  " 

"  That  you  are  a  fairy." 

"  Indeed  I  am  not." 

"Nothing  earthly  ever  dancedfso  lightly." 

"  Before  you  should  have  added." 

At  this  quip  they  laughed  again. 

"  Isn't  it  delicious  ?  "  says  Nell,  alluding»^to 
the  music.     "  And  we  are  wastingat." 

ii^Q — you  must  rest  a  little  while,"  says 
he,  and  taking  her  hand  lightly  he  draws  it 
within  his  arm,  and  carries  her  off  to  the  con- 
servatory. 

In  here  it  is  deliciously  cool.  The]  lamps 
are  covered  with  soft  yellow  shades,  and  -aU 
around,  the  stands  are  filled  with  magnificent 
blossoms.  It  is  a  large,  oblong  shaped  room, 
and  the  door  leading  into  the  gardens  being 
open,  a   soft  gust   of    wind  every  now   and 
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then  rushes  m,  keeping  the  temperature  com- 
paratively cold,  even  on  this  sultry  summer 
night.  Through  this  open  door  comes  too,  a 
glimpse  of  the  sky  outside,  bespangled  with 
its  glowing  fires,  and  with  the 

*'  Gilded  sickle  of  the  new  made  moon," 

calmly  shining  on  its  breast. 

The  central  stand  is  filled  with  roses — 
there  are  roses  everywhere.  And  beyond 
this  great  bank  of  living  beauty  is  a  recess, 
with  low  chairs  here  and  there,  and  beyond 
that  again,  a  tall  and  glorious  row^  of  lilies, 
white  and  still  as  death. 

"  I  love  the  lily  as  the  first  of  flowers 

Whose  stately  stalk  so  straight  up  is  and  stay, 
In  whom  th'lave  ay  lowly  louts  and  cowers 
As  bound  so  brave  a  beauty  to  obey." 

At  their  feet  as  doing  lowly  homage,  are 
grouped  some  tender  fragile  ferms. 

"How"  exquisitely  arranged,"  says  Nell. 
She  has  drawn  her  hand  from  Wortley's  arm, 
and  is  moving  about,  looking  at,  and  thrust- 
ing her  dear  little  nose  into,  the  flowers. 
"  After  all  I  Hke  the  roses  best,"  says  she ; 
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"  the  lilies  are  very  grand,  but  the  roses  smell 
much  sweeter.  Do  you  know  the  perfume  of 
lilies  always  makes  me  feel  a  little — a  very 
little— faint?" 

"  Come  over  here  then,"  says  Stephen, 
drawing  her  away  from  the  lilies  towards  a 
little  corner  where  a  cosy  seat  is  arranged 
behind  two  huge  flowering  myrtles. 

"  I've  a  crow  to  pluck  with  you,"  says  he, 
when  he  has  pulled  up  the  cushion  behind  her 
back. 

"With  me?     You?'' 

"  Oh  !  yes !  I  daresay  you  thought  you 
had  it  all  your  own  way,"  says  he.  "  But  / 
have  something  to  complain  of  too."  He 
clasps  his  hands  behind  his  head  and  regards 
her  with  a  malicious  expression.  "  I  never 
said  bad  things  about  you,  anyway." 

"  What  have  I  done  now  ? "  asks  Nell. 
She  laughs  a  little  and  blushes  more.  What 
has  he  heard?  She  is  conscious  of  having 
said  a  very  considerable  number  of  bad 
things  to  a  very  considerable  number  of 
people  about  him  of  late.  Which  of  them 
has  given  her  away  ?     Judging  from  the  side 
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lights  it  would  probably  be  Mrs.  Chance. 
"  Of  course,"  with  a  swift  glance  at  him  from 
under  her  lids,  a  glance  that  is  a  veritable 
"  thing  of  beauty,"  "  A  poor  ward  is  always 
in  fault  with  a  guardian." 

"That's  mean!"  says  Wortley.  "That's 
a  distinct  cry  for  mercy.  But  I  shan't 
grant  it,  the  crime  is  too  deep  for  pardon. 
.  .  .  What  did  you  mean  by  calling  me 
cross  ?  " 

"Cross!  Oh!  if  that's  all,"  says  she  re- 
viving. "  And  I  don't  believe  I  did  either — 
though,"  emphatically,  "  I  might,  and  with 
cause." 

"  Oh !  Miss  Prendergast.  Cause !  And 
you  may  not  remember,  but  most  assuredly 
you  did  !  " 

"  Who  says  so  ?  Of  course  you  won't  tell 
me  that.  But  I  am  sure,  Sir  Stephen,  you 
are  clever  enough  to  know  that  it  is  our 
dearest  friends  who  are  always  so  very  glad 
to  tell  us  the  disagreeable  things  that  our 
other  friends  have  said  about  us,  behind  our 
backs,  and  with  .  .  .  considerable  addi- 
tions ! " 
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"  I  don't  think  we  must  blame  our  friends. 
No  one  told  me." 

"  Then  you  must  have  been  listening !  Oh ! 
fie !  "  cries  she. 

Wortley  laughs. 

"  You  admit  it  then  ?  "  says  he. 

"  No.  No,  I  don't.  But  you  admit  some- 
thing worse." 

"  I  don't  indeed.  I  wasn't  listening.  But 
I  heard  all  the  same  " 

"  I  remember  now,"  says  Nell  quickly.  "  I 
was  talking  to  Mrs.  Chance,  and  she  always 
— she — well,  she,"  with  a  little  movement  of 
her  arm,  "  puts  me  out,  don't  you  know  ? 
And  she  was  saying  something  about  you, 
laudatory,  and — well — I  wanted  to  contradict 
her,  and  I  did,  with  a  vengeance.  Evidently," 
she  pauses  and  laughs  at  him,  "  a  vengeance 
that  is  falling  now." 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
crushing  you,  in  spite  of  its  fall,"  says  he. 
"And  so  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Chance  said 
something  in  my  favour,  was  sufficient  to 
make  you " 

"  Oh,  no,  no.     You  mustn't  look  at  it  like 
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that.  And  even  if  I  did  say  it,  is  it  so  very 
bad?" 

"Bad  enough!  I  suppose,"  copying  her 
former  tone,  "  you  are  clever  enough  to 
know  that  no  one  hkes  to  be  considered  a 
bear ! " 

"Oh!  I  certainly  never  called  you  that. 
You,"  looking  up  at  him  with  the  most 
adorably  regretful  look  in  her  face,  "  know  I 
didn't— even  Mrs.  Chance  couldn't  make  you 
think  that.     You     .     .     .     believe  me  ? " 

"Of  course!"  Wortley  has  risen  to  his 
feet,  and  is  looking  down  at  her.  She  is  ten 
times  lovelier  than  ever  he  had  known  her, 
with  this  quick  earnest  expression  in  her 
eyes.     "  I  believe  you  in  everything." 

"  And  so  far  as  recriminations  go,"  says  the 
girl,  "  I  have  a  great  deal  on  my  side — a 
great  deal  to  say  to  you'' 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

"  Comfort  is  none,  but  in  you,  lady  dear." 

"  Have  you  ?  "  says  Wortley.  "  If  so,  I  had 
better  sit  down  again.  So  much  matter  will 
require  so  much  rest.  I  told  you,  you  were 
tired  a  while  ago !  But  the  fatigue  you  felt 
then  is,  I  am  sure,  nothing  to  the  fatigue  that 
will  ensue  on  this  argument." 

"  To  make  light  of  things  is  not  to  gain  a 
point,"  says  she.  "  You  tell  me  I  have  been 
— well — unkind  to  you.  But  there  have  been 
moments  when  you  have " 

"  Been  unkind  to  you !  Where  did  those 
moments  come  in?"  He  pauses,  and  looks 
at  her  as  if  demanding  an  explanation. 

"  I  remember,  if  you  don't,"  says  she,  and 
then  grows  silent. 

He  looks  at  her.  All  the  happy  camara- 
derie that  marked  the  beginning  of  their 
dance  is  now  lost — gone. 

"I  remember  that  day  at  Lady  Hopkins* 
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tournament,  when  she  told  you  to  give  me 
the  prize.'* 

"  WeU  ?  " 

"And  you  refused  to  do  it.  That  was 
almost  an  insult,"  says  the  girl,  colouring 
faintly.  "  You  drew  back.  I  saw  you — you  let 
Mr.  Grant  come  forward  and  take  your  place." 

"  Was  there  no  reason  for  my  doing 
that  ?  " 

"  Eeason !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  As  your  guardian,"  smiling  involuntarily 
and  a  little  uncertainly,  "  I  surely  may  make 
certain  enquiries.  Grant,  it  seemed  to  me, 
was — shall  we  take  a  sporting  phrase  ? — first 
favourite  with  you.  As  for  me,  as  you 
yourself  once  told  me,  I  am  less  than  nothing 
to  you." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  sporting  phrases,"  says 
she  coldly.  "  And  as  for  Mr.  Grant,  he  is  as 
little  to  me  as  I  am  to  him ! " 

"  Is  that  the  truth  ?  "  asks  Wortley.  He  is 
looking  straight  into  her  eyes.  "  You  mean 
that  ?  " 

*'  Certainly  I  mean  it  !  "  She  frowns 
slightly.     "  What  a  silly  subject,"  says  she. 

24* 
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"  Grant  ?  " 

At  this  the  ice  gives  way  a  little,  and  she 
laughs  involuntarily. 

"At  all  events  let  us  change  it.'*  She 
pauses,  then  looks  at  him.  "  This  dress," 
says  she,  "  is  it  becoming  ?     Cissy  says  it  is — 

but  she'd  say  anything.   Do "  she  hesitates 

a  moment,  "  Do  you  think  I  look — well — nice 
in  it?" 

"  No,"  says  Wortley  promptly. 

"  Oh !  "  says  she.  She  struggles  with  her 
dignity  for  a  minute,  then  casts  it  behind 
her,  and  turns  upon  him — with  wrath  in  her 
eyes. 

"  No  wonder  I  hate  you,"  says  she. 

"To  me  it  is  the  greatest  wonder  in  the 
world  why  you  do  hate  me,"  says  Wortley. 

"  The  wonder  increases  when "  He  pauses 

and  tries  to  catch  her  eye,  but  fails.  "  When 
I  have  just  told  you  that  '  nice  '  is  not  a  word 
that  could  describe  you." 

There  is  a  little  silence.  Presently  she  lifts 
her  eyes — there  is  animosity  in  them  still. 

"  Is  nasty  the  word  then  ?  " 

"  The  last  word  in  the  world.     Shall  I  tell 
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you  the  right  one  ?  No  ?  I  shall,  however." 
He  laughs.  "It  is  miserably  wanting  after 
all,"  says  he.     "  But  here  it  is — Perfection." 

"  Wanting !  It  is  far  too  good,"  says  she. 
She  laughs  back  at  him  over  her  fan.  "  Fancy 
your  calling  me  perfection  !  I  never  thought 
it  would  come  to  that.  I  always  thought  of 
you  as " 

"  As  what  ?  " 

"Well "  She  hesitates,  and  then  de- 
cides on  playing  with  the  question.  "For 
one  thing,  I  thought  you  would  be  a  great 
deal  older  than  you  are." 

"  I  can  return  that  compliment !  I  thought 
you  would  have  been  '  a  woman  grown '  at 
least." 

"  Well,  so  I  am." 

"  Tut — who'd  believe  you  ?  What  is  your 
age,  I  wonder  ?     Thirteen  ?  " 

Miss  Prendergast  makes  a  little  indignant 
gesture. 

"  Why  not  say  three,  at  once  ?  "  She  lifts 
the  shoulder  of  scorn  against  him,  but  she 
laughs  at  him  over  it,  which  equalizes 
matters. 
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Here  some  people  come  towards  their 
flowering  barricade,  and  amongst  them 
Wortley  notices  Bella  Chance ;  he  notices 
also  that  her  eyes  are  on  Nell,  and  that  there 
is  something  malignant  in  them. 

And  now  Grant  turns  round  the  corner  by 
the  little  retreat  and  comes  straight  up  to  Nell. 

"Our  dance."  There  is  great  joy  and 
delight  in  his  voice,  and  beyond  all  a 
proprietary  tone  that  goes  to  Wortley's  soul. 

He  looks  quickly  at  Nell. 

"  You  will  give  me  another,"  says  he  in  a 
low  tone. 

"  Yes." 

The  answer  is  calm,  kindl}^ — nothing  more. 

And  now  she  is  gone,  disappearing  through 
the  door  beyond — a  little  fairy  of  a  thing 
with  nothing  to  be  seen  of  her,  save  the  back 
of  her  charming  head,  and  the  top  of  her 
crook,  as  it  touches  the  door  of  the  conser- 
vatory, going  by. 

***** 

"  I  don't  believe  you  have  had  any  supper," 
says  Grant,  the  moment  he  hasfgot  her  out  of 
hearing. 
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uJS^O,  but " 

"Well,  I  do  think  Wortley  might  have 
seen  to  that " — wrathfully. 

"  I  suppose  he  thought  I  had  had  some." 

"  Oh,  suppose  !  " — contemptuously.  "  Come 
along  now,  at  all  events,  and  have  a  bit  of 
chicken  or  something.     I  suggest  soup '* 

"  Oh,  no !  chicken." 

"And  jelly — and  a  meringue — and " 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  to  quite 
clear  the  table,"  says  she  reproachfully,  "  do 
you  ?  " 

"  You  are  too  conscientious !  We'll  try  to 
leave  the  others  something,  however,  as  you 
wish  it." 

Finding  a  little  table  unoccupied,  he  makes 
her  sit  down,  and  goes  about  as  a  lover 
should,  seeking  what  best  and  daintiest  food 
he  can  find  her. 

Mickey  at  a  distance  watches  them  with 
admiration  in  his  eyes. 

"  Kow  that's  what  I  call  a  real '  follower,'  " 
says  he  to  Mrs.  Wilding,  to  whose  excessively 
short  skirts  he  has  attached  himself  during 
the  past  two  hours.     "  There's  always  some- 
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thing  in  the  man  who  wants  to  feed  up  his 
girl." 

"Then  I  think  it's  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  that  you  won't  get  me  something  to 
eat,"  returns  she  mildly. 

Grant  has  at  last  got  something  very  nearly 
good  enough  for  Nell's  supper,  and  has  now 
seated  himself  beside  her,  with  his  own  plate 
also  liberally  supplied  with  the  "  nearly  good 
enough."  It  seems  almost  too  happy  a  thing 
to  be  having  supper  with  her — here — to  all 
intents  and  purposes  alone — with  their  backs 
to  the  room,  and  nothing  before  them  but 
the  wall  and  a  simpering  idiot  of  an  ancestor 
by  Holbein  to  look  at  them  and  hear  them. 

"  I  think  this  has  been  the  j  oiliest  dance  I 
have  ever  been  at,"  says  he  presently. 

"  That  must  be  saying  a  good  deal,"  says 
Nell,  who  in  spite  of  her  seeming  indifference 
a  while  ago,  is  getting  through  her  mayonnaise 
in  very  active  style.  "  You  have  been  to  a 
great  many  in  India,  and  at  home,  too,  of 
course." 

"I  feel  as  if  I  had  never  been  at  one 
before." 
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"That's  just  what  /feel,"  says  Nell,  giving 
him  a  languishing  glance. 

"  Do  you  ?  Do  you  really^  Pen  ?  "  He 
has  forgotten  his  supper  now,  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal,  and  is  gazing  at  her 
with  passionate  hope  in  his  eyes.  Miss 
Prendergast  gives  him  a  second  little  glance 
that  now,  alas !  has  only  laughter  in  it. 

"Why  shouldn't  I?"  says  she,  ''it  is  my 
first ! " 

"  Oh,  I  say !  That  was  very  cruel  of  you,'*' 
says  Grant,  flushing  and  frowning,  but  feeling 
if  possible  a  little  more  in  love  with  her  than 
ever.  And  indeed,  as  she,  still  gazing  at  him 
mischievously,  laughs  softly,  but  gaily — he 
laughs  too. 

Neither  of  them  had  known  that  Bella  with 
Sir  Stephen  had  just  passed  behind  them. 

"  How  they  are  enjoying  themselves,"  says 
Bella  in  a  whisper  to  Sir  Stephen.  "  I  really, 
really  think  she  is  in  love  with  him.  I 
expect  it  has  been  all  settled  this  evening. 
Did  you  hear  him  call  her  'Pen  '  just  as  we 
passed  ?  " 

"  No  !  "     Wortley  feels  his  colour  change. 
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And  then  all  at  once  hope  springs  up  fresh 
and  strong  again.  "Pen!  why,  that  is  not 
her  name !     It  is  Nell— Nell ! " 

He  dwells  upon  the  name  as  if  lingering 
longingly  over  it,  and  Bella's  voice  takes  a 
sharper  tone. 

"  Penelope  is  her  real  name,"  says  she,  "  if 
anything  about  her  or  her  sister  can  be  called 
real.  And  undoubtedly  he  addressed  her  as 
Pen  just  now." 

"  Shall  I  get  you  an  ice  ?  "  asks  Wortley 
in  the  most  indifferent  tone  in  the  world,  and 
Mrs.  Cutforth-Boss  calling  to  her  to  come  to 
her  at  the  same  moment — (Maria  disapproves 
of  her  "  silly  attempts  at  throwing  herself  at 
Stephen,"  as  she  expresses  it) — Bella  has  to 
go  to  her — utter  curses  not  loud,  but  deep, 
beneath  her  breath. 

Wortley  thus  mercifully  released,  pours 
himself  out  a  glass  of  champagne.  His 
face  is  as  imperturbable  as  usual,  but  at  soul 
he  is  bitter.  Her  very  last  words  to  him  had 
been — or  nearly  her  last — that  Grant  was  as 
little  to  her  as  ...  A^  was.  And  yet 
now 
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He  involuntarily  glances  over  his  slioulder 
to  the  little  table,  where  he  had  just  seen 
her  sitting  with  Grant,  laughing,  whispering 
gaily,  looking  as  if  no  situation  on  earth 
could  suit  her  better.  And  Bella  had  heard 
him  call  her  by  her  Christian  name.  I 
wonder  how  she  would  look  if  he  called  her 
by  her  Christian  name  !  And  "  Pen  "  too, 
quite  a  secret  sort  of  name.  To  the  world, 
Nell.     To  Grant  alone.  Pen. 

Pshaw !  how  mad  he  had  been  to  trust  her 
in  any  way.  She  is  evidently  deceitful  to 
the  heart's  core !  Untrustworthy  all  through. 
And  yet,  Bella — Bella  alone  had  heard  that 
word,  Pen.  And  Bella  .  .  .  some  secret 
instinct  warns  Wortley  that  Bella  at  a  pinch 
could  lie — freely  and  well ! 

There  is  a  little  universal  movement  in  the 
supper-room  now.  Some  people  have  risen, 
others  are  coming  in.  Mr.  Wilding,  a  tall, 
somewhat  distinguished-looking  young  man, 
seeing  an  opportunity,  has  dragged  his  wife 
into  a  corner. 

"  For  goodness  sake,  pull  down  your  skirt 
a  bit,"  says  he. 
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"  I  can't ;  it  won't  come  down.  I  got  the 
Henniker  girl  to  give  it  a  pull,  and  it  nearly 
came  off.  I  told  her  to  stop.  I  thought  half 
a  skirt  was  better  than  no  covering — don't 
you?" 

"  Don't  ask  me.  There's  so  little  of  it,  that 
I  can't  see  it." 

"  What  nonsense.  Why,  it's  the  very  same 
frock  I  wore  at  the  Derwents  last  year.  Just 
after  we  were  married,  and  you  didn't  say  a 
word  then  ! " 

"  You  must  have  grown  I  "  says  he  dismally. 
At  which  she  roars  with  laughter,  and  he, 
after  a  struggle,  joins  her.  They  are  always 
the  best  of  friends  au  fond,  and  quite  devoted 
lovers,  these  two  queer  people. 

Nell,  who  has  been  claimed  by  a  very 
resplendent  Louis  Quinze  for  the  next  dance, 
is  passing  by  Sir  Stephen,  who,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  looking  gloomy. 

"  Who  do  you  want  to  murder  now  ? " 
asks  she  gaily,  turning  her  charming  face 
up  to  his,  and  delaying  a  little,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  her  partner,  who  has  been  for  one 
long  hour    waiting  for  this  dance.     "What 
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ails  your  majesty?  On  what" — saucily — 
"  is  your  highness  brooding  ?  " 

Wortley  looks  down  at  her,  at  the  little 
face,  the  briUiant  smile. 

"  You  ! "  returns  he  roughly,  abominably, 
and  turns  awav. 

Miss  Prendergast's  face  loses  a  little  of  its 

joy. 

"  I  say,  who's  that  ?  "  asks  her  partner. 
"  What  a  wet  blanket  sort  of  chap.  Your  " 
— he  is  a  very  experienced  young  man — 
"  brother  perhaps  ?  " 

"  No.     My  guardian  ! " 

"  Ah  !  They  are  always  brutes  !  "  says  her 
partner.  "  Don't  give  him  an  inch ;  fight 
him  all  you  know.  Guardians  are  the — 
well,  they  are  !  He  looked "  —  gaily  — 
"when  you  asked  him  that  question  about 
murder,  as  if  he'd  like  to  murder  you!  " 

Meantime  Wortley  has  turned  back,  and 
gone  up  the  supper-room  again,  to  find 
himself  presently  near  to  Mickey,  who  is 
being  very  closely  questioned  by  Grant  as  to 
who  is  the  gay  spark  from  the  barracks  who 
has  just  led  away  the  only  girl  in  the  world ! 
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Mr.  McNamara  is  making  him  as  wretched 
as  he  possibly  can.  The  man  from  the 
barracks,  according  to  Mm,  is  a  baronet, 
immensely  rich,  and  undoubtedly  head  over 
ears  in  love  with  Nell. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Wortley  ? "  asks 
McNamara.  "  You  saw  Woodleigh  going 
by  now  with  Miss  Prendergast,  didn't  you  ? 
Grant  won't  believe  he's  in  love  with  her ! 
Yery  rude  of  Grant,  /  say.  Why,  anyone 
could  see  it.  Did  you  catch  the  expression 
of  his  eye  as  he  looked  at  her  ?  And  I'm 
sure  it's  no  wonder." 

"  Nobody  said  it  was  a  wonder,"  says  Grant 
gruffly. 

"  You  give  in  then  ?  "  says  Mickey.  "  If 
you  want  to  know  my  mind,  I  think  she's  the 
prettiest  girl  I  know.'* 

Grant  smiles,  and  then,  slowly,  yet  as  if 
involuntarily,  says : 

"  '  There's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life  ! '  " 

He  laughs  as  if  a  little  ashamed  of  his 
enthusiasm,  but  a  sigh  follows  the  laugh. 

Wortley  gives  him  a  keen  glance,  then 
walks  awav. 
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"  Wortley,  too,  is  awfully  gone  in  that 
direction,"  says  Mr.  McNamara,  who  finds 
much  enjoyment  in  piling  up  the  agony,  and 
who  is  nothing  if  not  troublesome. 

"He?  Wortley?  I  don't  believe  she'd 
look  at  him,"  says  Grant  hastily. 

"JSTo?     Sure?" 

"  What  do  you  think  yourself  ? "  im- 
patiently, as  if  the  bare  idea  is  maddening. 

"  Haven't  had  time  to  go  into  it,"  says 
McNamara.  "  I  give  every  moment  I  have, 
to  finding  out  if  she  is  likely  to  look  at  me." 

"  Oh,  you !     Get  out !  "  says  Grant. 

"Think  she  wouldn't?  That's  all  you 
know  about  it,"  says  Mickey.  "She's 
looking  at  me  now,  anyway."  And,  indeed, 
Miss  Prendergast  through  the  open  doorway 
that  leads  into  the  hall  beyond,  is  beckoning, 
almost  affectionately  to  him. 
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"  I  am  now  all  bereft, 
As  when  some  tower  doth  fall 
With  battlements  and  wall, 
And  gates  and  bridge  and  all, 
And  nothing  left." 

A  SECOND  quadrille  had  been  ordered  by 
Cecilia  to  please  Lord  Frumley,  who  having 
grown  old  (and  done  it  most  gracefully  too), 
still  cannot  bear  to  think  himself  altogether 
out  of  it,  and  likes  now  and  then  to  stand  up 
with  the  best  of  them.  With  him,  Cecilia  is 
"  always  the  best  of  them."  He  admires  her 
openly,  chivalrously,  and  pays  her  the  oldest, 
the  most  delightful  compliments  with  all  the 
charm  that  gave  a  luslre  to  compliments  half 
a  century  ago. 

Cecilia,  who  has  laid  her  pail  aside,  is 
talking  to  him  gaily,  quite  as  if  he  were  her 
equal  in  years,  which  perhaps  is  the  charm 
she  has  for  the  old  gentleman,  but  now  it  is 
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her  turn  to  go  forward,  and  presently  she 
finds  herself  making  vague  little  steps  before 
Captain  Stairs,  who  happens  to  be  her 
vis-a-vis. 

"Our  first  dance  to-night,"  says  she 
mockingly.  "  Why  have  you  not  asked  me  ?  " 
There  is  something  more  than  mockery  in  her 
eyes,  however,  as  they  meet  his. 

There  is  no  time  for  a  reply,  but  presently 
they  meet  again. 

"  After  this  ?  "  says  he  quickly.  He  looks 
pale  and  worried.  He  plainly  cannot  bring 
himself  to  return  the  smile  with  which  she 
accepts  his  proposal.  To  give  him  the  next, 
she  will  have  to  throw  over  somebody,  but  it 
never  for  a  moment  occurs  to  her  to  hesitate 
about  doing  this. 

Philip's  avoidance  of  her  throughout  the 
evening,  until  now,  when  the  dance  is  almost 
over — now  when  she  has  compelled  him  to  ask 
her,  has  not  only  surprised  her,  but  has  raised 
within  her  an  eager  determination  to  learn 
from  him  the  reason  of  his  so  treating  her. 
Had  he  shown  a  marked  desire  to  dance  with 
anyone  else  she  could  have  understood  it,  but 
VOL.  II.  25 
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he  had  spent  most  of  his  evening  lounging 
against  the  doorways  ;  once  or  twice  he  had 
danced  with  Nell,  once  or  twice  with  someone 
else,  and  that  was  all.     And  not  to  ask  her. 

The  quadrille  is  hardly  at  an  end  before  he 
comes  to  her. 

"  You  will  give  me  this  ?  " 

"  Though  you  don't  deserve  it."  She  looks 
at  him  with  as  near  an  approach  to  a  frown 
as  her  happy  nature  will  allow.  "  But " — she 
looks  fearfully  round  her — "  if  you  really 
want  to  dance  this  with  me,  I  expect  we  shall 
have  to  run  for  it."  She  looks  round  again. 
"Yes!"  cries  she  excitedly.  "Here  he 
comes ! "  She  steps  quietly  but  rapidly 
behind  a  huge  man  on  her  left,  and  dis- 
appears through  the  window  on  to  the 
balcony,  and  so,  laughing  delightedly,  runs 
down  into  the  garden  below. 

"  Oh  !  what  an  escape !  "  says  she,  as  Stairs 
joins  her.  "Andsz^cA  a  man  too.  Waltzes 
like  an  elephant."  She  is  laughing  always. 
She  has  forgotten  everything,  as  usual,  except 
the  actual  moment. 

They    have    reached    now  ^alUittle   walk, 
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hedged  in  by  rhododendrons,  and  suddenly 
Cecilia  stops.  Her  companion's  silence  has 
startled  her.  Hitherto  she  has  been  rushed 
along  by  her  flight  from  the  partner  who  is 
now  hopelessly  examining  room  after  room  in 
search  of  her,  but  all  at  once  a  sense  of  some- 
thing wrong  checks  her. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  says  she  breathlessly,  a  little 
frightened,  a  little  unnerved  by  Stairs'  queer 
silence.  She  waits  for  an  answer,  but  only 
for  a  moment.  She  is  not  used  to  waiting. 
"  What  is  it,  Philip  ?  "  demands  she  again, 
almost  imperiously.     "  Speak.     Tell  me." 

He  is  still  silent. 

She  lays  her  hand  upon  his  arm.  And  then 
he  wakes  !  He  flings  her  hand  from  him,  and 
turns  upon  her — fury  blazing  in  his  eyes. 

"  What  devilish  cruelty  made  you  choose 
that  dress  ?  "  says  he. 

It  is  the  outbreak  of  a  whole  night's  agony  ! 
In  his  passion  he  could  almost  have  caught 
and  slain  her.  All  night — all  night !  Great 
God,  what  a  time  it  has  been  !  He  has  stood, 
and  walked,  and  talked,  and  endured,  with 
actual  murder  in  his  soul ;  a  very  fire  burning 

25* 
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within  his  breast — the  scorching  fire  of 
memory ! 

As  she  had  looked  on  that  last  night — 
when  he  left  her,  believing  in  her,  yet,  with  a 
sad  sense  of  honour,  refusing  to  bind  her — so 
she  stood  in  the  early  part  of  to-night — there 
in  the  hall — in  the  same  gown,  with  the  same 
eyes  and  lips,  the  same  smile.  She  was  not 
an  hour  older !  She  was  the  same  beautiful 
child. 

The  illusion  was  complete,  though  it  lasted 
only  for  a  moment.  Then  the  cursed 
memory  came  back.  The  girl  over  there  was 
not  a  girl  at  all.  She  was  married — she  was 
a  mother.     She  belonged  to  another  man  ! 

He  had  looked  to  the  "other  man" — to 
Gaveston,  and  once  again  hatred  against  fate 
shook  him — Gaveston,  in  his  fancy  costume, 
looking  older  than  his  years.  "Peter  the 
Hermit "  was  a  trying  dress,  and  was  sure  to 
make  a  man  of  forty  look  considerably  older. 
And  she  had  sold  herself  to  him — a  man  old 
enough  to  be  her  father.  The  great  difference  of 
age  between  Cecilia  and  Peter  was,  of  course, 
accentuated  by  their  different  costumes. 
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He  is  brought  back  to  the  present  by 
Cecilia — by  Cecilia's  face.  She  has  not 
spoken,  but  her  face  is  terrible,  and  she  has 
fallen  back  from  him,  and  has  clutched  the 
arm  of  the  garden  chair  near  her,  as  though 
incapable  of  standing  alone. 

"  Cecilia,"  begins  he  passionately.  He  takes 
a  step  towards  her,  but  she  waves  him  back. 

"  Don't  go  on ! "  says  she — the  pretty 
happy  voice  is  low  and  hoarse.  "  I  know. 
I  didn't  know  before.  I  "  —  wildly  — 
"thought  my  thoughts  were  dreams — but 
now  I  know."  She  turns  to  him,  very  slowly ^ 
and  looks  at  him,  her  young,  beautiful  figure,, 
in  its  quaint  setting  of  motley  wear,  her  still 
younger  face,  in  its  setting  of  deepest  misery, 
making  a  picture  he  would  be  slow  to  forget. 
"  I  know^'  says  she  again.  And  then  faintly, 
''  I  would  to  God  I  didn't !  " 

The  dull,  wild  misery  of  her  voice  is  terrible. 
Stairs,  going  to  her,  catches  her  hands. 

"  No !  "  says  she  faintly,  but  she  leaves  her 
hands  in  his,  and  lets  him  presently  press  her 
gently  down  into  the  seat,  on  the  arm  of 
which  she  has  been  leaning. 
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"  Why  did  you  not  answer  my  letters  ?  " 
asks  he,  still  holding  her  hands. 

"Your  letters?"  She  looks  at  him. 
"  TTAaHetters  ?  " 

"  Those  I  wrote  from  India." 

She  pauses,  as  if  thinking  —looking  back — 
searching  her  memory,  and  then  a  most 
heart-broken  look  comes  into  her  eyes. 

"Think!  think T' ssljs  he.  His  voice  has 
lost  its  strength.  He  is  gazing  at  her  in  a 
sort  of  wild  despair. 

"Think!  There  is  nothing  to  think  of," 
says  she  miserably.  "  Except " — she  lifts 
most  woe-begone  eyes  to  his — eyes  full  of  sad 
reproach — "  except  that  you  never  wrote." 

He  lets  her  hands  go. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?  " 

"  Do  you  ?  "  returns  she.  "  Letters !  You 
never  wrote  me  one.  I  waited — I  thought — 
I " — her  voice  drops — "  hoped.  But  there 
were  no  letters.     I  never  got  one." 

Stairs,  turning  away  from  her,  begins  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  path  in  an  agitated 
way. 

"  You  tell  me  you  never  got  a  letter  from 
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me — from  the  day  I  left  you — the  night 
rather."  Again  that  night  comes  back  to 
him,  with  its  memories,  that  first,  last  kiss 
laid  upon  her  lips — and  she — his  beloved — 
dressed  as  she  is  now  dressed. 

"  Why  had  he  not  spoken  then ? 

"  Not  one !  " 

He  stops. 

"  Then  who  got  them  ?  " 

"I  don't  know."  She  looks  frightened — 
lost.  Her  large  eyes  have  caught  a  startled 
look. 

"  I  do,"  says  Philip  slowly.     "  It  was  your 

mother.       She "       He     hesitates.       The 

woman  is  dead,  and,  perhaps,  after  all  she 
had  not  done  this  thing — there  is  no  evidence 
to  prove  it,  nothing  but  this  sudden  sharp 
suspicion — that  is  less  a  suspicion  than  a 
certainty — that  has  just  come  to  him.  And 
after  all  she  was  the  girl's  mother — and 
Cecilia  may     .     .     . 

But  Cecilia  is  past  caring  for  her  dead. 

"  It  was  !  "  cries  she,  springing  to  her  feet. 
And  then  again,  "  It  was !  I  know  it — I  feel 
it !     She  always  hated  you  !     She  used  to  say 
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things — and  " — a  little  wildly — "  I  remember 
now  how  she  used  to  taunt  me  with  the  fact 
of  3^our  not  writing.  "  Ah  !  "  pressing  her 
hand  against  her  breast,  "  the  cruelty  of  it." 
She  turns  to  Philip,  as  if  demanding  an 
answer.  "  Where  are  they  ?  What  did  she 
do  with  them  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  say  ?  "  bitterly.  "  I  know 
nothing  !     Burnt  them,  I  daresay." 

"Oh!  my  letters!''  There  is  a  touch  of 
tragedy  in  her  tone.  "  And  never  to  read 
them!      And   I   waited   so!     And    to    burn 

them " 

She  stops,  as  if  finding  it  impossible  to  go 
on,  and  then  all  at  once  her  face  changes.  A 
fresh  thought  has  come  to  her — her  eyes  once 
more  grow  brilliant,  there  is  a  strange 
triumph  in  them. 

"  You  did  write,"  cries  she.  "  You  did  not 
forget.  You  loved  me  all  the  time !  Oh,  Phil !  " 
She  breaks  into  low,  tremulous  laughter, 
and  catching  his  hand,  presses  it  between 
both  her  own  convulsively.  "Oh!  I  am  so 
happy!"  A  colour  swims  into  her  cheeks, 
her  lips  have  parted  in  the  gladdest  smile. 
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There  is  not  a  sound  anywhere,  save  the 
slow  swish  of  the  waves  against  the  rocks 
below.  A  faint  sea-fragrance  dwells  upon  the 
air,  and  overhead  the  stars  begin  to  burn 
dimly.  Already  the  "huge  and  thoughtful 
night "  is  drawing  to  its  close,  and  beyond, 
behind  the  purple  hills,  faint  streaks  of  light 
are  growing. 

Philip  has  clasped  his  other  hand  over 
hers  ;  but  speech  is  beyond  him.  What  is 
there  to  say  ?  What  words  can  avail  them 
now.^  What  is  there  for  them  but  the 
memories  of  a  dead  past,  and  the  look- 
ing forward  to  a  still  more  lifeless  future  ? 
The  silence  round  seems  to  him  actually 
oppressive ;  so  typical  of  the  days  before 
them,  when  there  will  be  only  separation,  and 
misery,  and  silence — always  silence. 

"  There  is  a  stillness  in  the  stars, 

And  a  sleep  upon  the  earth ; 
And  the  aay  with  all  its  jars 

Is  a  dead  jest  void  of  mirth. 
And  my  heart  is  breaking,  sweet. 

With  the  memory  of  that  hour. 
When  our  happiness  complete 

Sprang  and  blossomed  like  a  flower." 
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He  is  roused  from  liis  painful  reverie  by  the 
soft  pressure  of  her  fingers. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  ? "  whispers  she. 
"  Don't  you  want  me  to  be  glad  ?  " 

"  Glad,  Cissy  !  "  The  inefiable  sorrow  of 
his  tone  falls  upon  her  late  exaltation  like  a 
cruel  blow.  She  draws  her  hand  from  his, 
and  steps  back.  "How  am  I  to  be  glad! 
How  can  you  be  glad  ?  " 

"  I  am,  I  am !  "  says  she  eagerly.  "  I  don't 
care  how  it  goes,  you  have  been  given  back 
to  me.  No  one  can  taunt  me  now  about  you, 
not  even  my  own  heart.  You  did  love  me 
all  that  time,  and  I  am  glad  because  I  know 
it." 

"  And  after  that  ?  " 

To  Cecilia,  who  never  goes  beyond  the 
moment,  the  question  is  a  trouble. 

"  Why  think  of  that  ?  "  says  she.  "  We  are 
here  now,  and  together,  and  you  did  write, 
and — we  shall  be  friends  always." 

Stairs  sighs  impatiently.  What  a  child  she 
is  still. 

"  Oh,  I  know  what  you  are  thinking,"  says 
Cecilia  impatiently  too  ;  "  you  believe  in  that 
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old  silly  idea  that  a  man  and  a  woman  can't 
be  merely  friends.  I  tell  you  they  can ;  we 
shall  be  friends,  Philip — you  and  I." 

He  turns  away, 

"Oh,  we  must!''  says  she,  and  then 
suddenly,  unexpectedly  she  covers  her  face 
with  her  hands  and  bursts  into  tears. 

In  a  moment  she  is  in  his  arms,  crying  her 
heart  out  against  his. 

"  Oh,  it  was  cruel,  cruel ! "  she  says,  "  they 
told  me  that  men  came  and  went  like  that 
.  .  .  .  you  meant  nothing,  they  said 
.  .  .  .  they  hinted  to  me  that  you  had 
been  amusing  yourself  ....  And  I — I 
did  not  know  what  I  wanted  you  to  mean. 
I  did  not  know  that  you  .  .  .  • 
you     .     .     .     ." 

"  Loved  you ! "  he  puts  in  hoarsely. 
*'  Have  you  only  found  that  out  now — now 
when  it  is  too  late  ?  " 

"  Too  late ! "  She  echoes  the  words 
miserably,  lifting  her  head  and  looking  at 
him.  "  Too  late  ! "  She  trembles,  and  draws 
back  from  him,  the  significance  of  the  words 
comes  to  her,  and  with  it  a  great  wave  of 
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anger.  "  She's  dead,"  says  she,  in  a  low  but 
violent  tone,  and  with  such  passion  as  startles 
him,  coming  from  so  slight,  so  delicate  a 
thing.  "But  I  shall  never  forgive  her. 
Never !  neither  here  nor  in  the  world  to 
come." 

She  sways  a  little  as  if  shaken  by  this  sudden 
emotion — she  to  whom  stirring  emotions  are 
unknown,  who  hitherto  has  gone  through  life 
carefully  shielded  from  the  slightest  breeze ; 
and  Stairs  catching  her,  makes  her  sit  down 
upon  the  seat  behind  her. 

"  Don't  talk  like  that,"  says  he.  "  It  is  use- 
less, and  besides — she  was  your  mother." 

"  That  is  what  makes  it  so  cruel ! "  says 
Cecilia  faintly.  She  has  ceased  crying  now, 
but  the  late  traces  of  her  anguish  still  lie 
upon  her  cheeks.  Stairs  taking  out  his  hand- 
kerchief wipes  them  away  softly. 

"  Eest  a  little,"  says  he  tenderly.  He  draws 
her  to  him,  and  with  a  sigh  she  leans  her 
head  against  him.  Her  late  sharp  emotion  has 
quite  worn  her  out. 

The  moments  fly  and  still  they  remain  so, 
not  moving,  not  speaking — scarcely  thinking. 
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Presently  Stairs  stoops  over  her,  the 
movement  disturbs  her  and  she  looks  up  at 
him. 

"  Take  off  your  glove,"  entreats  he  softly. 
"  I  want  to  feel  your  hand  in  mine  once 
again." 

She  makes  him  no  answer,  nor  does  she 
move.  Her  hand  is  still  in  his.  Slowly  and 
with  trembling  fingers  he  unbuttons  the  long 
glove,  and  slowly,  very  slowly,  he  draws  it 
off.  At  last  the  pretty  hand  and  [arm  are 
bare,  and  lying  within  his,  with  only  him  and 
the  darkening  heavens  to  see.  She  had  said 
nothing  all  the  time.  She  had  not  stirred. 
Stairs,  with  that  soft  rounded  childish  arm 
within  his  grasp,  loses  himself — he  stoops 
and  presses  his  lips  to  it  with  passionate 
fervour. 

The  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  had 
been  unheard  by  him  till  now — now  when  it 
is  a  little  late.  Nell  with  Grant  had  come  out 
through  the  window  of  the  billiard  room,  and 
had  sauntered  back  this  way  to  the  house 
again.  Nell,  even  at  a  distance,  her  eyes 
accustomed  to  the  darkness,  had  recognised 
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Cecilia's  gown  at  once  as  she  sat  there  upon 
the  garden  chair ;  she  had  also  noticed  Stairs. 
She  had  said  no  word  to  her  companion,  why 
she  hardly  knew,  but  afterwards  she  thanked 
Heaven  for  her  silence,  because  afterwards — 
a  moment  afterwards — she  had  seen  Stairs 
stoop  and  press  that  impassioned  kiss  upon  her 
sister's  arm. 

She  remembered  little  more  beyond  a 
frantic  desire  to  take  Grant  away,  anywhere, 
that  he  too  might  not  see.  She  felt  sick  and 
cold,  and  faint,  very  faint.  She  moved  on  in 
a  sort  of  wild  haste  to  the  house.  Grant 
following  her.  She  only  knew  as  she  gained 
the  conservatory  door,  that  Grant  had  not 
seen — that  so  far  Cecilia  was  safe.  Oh  !  that 
she  should  have  to  think  about  Cecilia's 
safety ! 

*  ^  «  ^  « 

Had  Cecilia  heard  the  sound  of  her  soft 
footsteps  ?  She  has  sprung  to  her  feet,  at  all 
events,  pushing  back  Stairs  as  he  attempts  to 
help  her. 

"  Oh — no.  Don't  come  near  me.  I  had 
forgotten — forgotten " 
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"  You  were  only  remembering,"  returns  he 
sadly. 

"  It  is  now  I  am  remembering,"  says 
Cecilia,  in  a  frightened  way.  "  I  am  remem- 
bering— Peter! " 

"  There  is  no  need,"  bitterly,  "  to  remember 
him.     He  is  with  you  always  !  " 

"Come  back  to  the  house,"  cries  she 
nervously.     "  Come  at  once.     I " 

"  You  will  see  me  again  ?  " 

"  Again  ?  Of  course."  She  looks  startled. 
"  You  are  not  going  away  ?  " 

"  No.  But  —  to-morrow  —  to-morrow,  I 
want  to  see  you.  There  are  so  many  things 
to  clear  up.  I  must  know  how  it  all  was — 
how  our  lives  were  arranged  for  us.  You 
owe  me  an  explanation.  Cissy.  You  will  give 
me  an  hour — an  hour  only — on  that  little 
beach  to  the  west  of  the  '  Dead  Man's  Strand  ' 
between  twelve  and  one." 

He  is  holding  her.  His  eyes  are  bent  on 
hers. 

"  Yes — yes — only  let  us  go  in  now. " 

"  Still — you  promise  F  " 

"  Yes."     Her  face  is  very  pale. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

"  Sunlight  has  shadow,  cool  for  those  that  wander, 
Moonlight  has  shadow,  safe  for  those  that  woo ; 
Ah,  on  what  vanities  our  life  we  squander  ! 
Shadows  we  are,  and  shadows  we  pursue." 

To-day  has  waked  most  fair  and  sweet.  A 
little  storm-shower  has  descended  awhile  ago 
— but  it  had  been  too  short  (in  spite  of  its 
childish  anger)  to  mar  the  glory  of  the  day. 
Moist  odours  rising  from  the  earth,  and  a 
rainbow  over  the  hills  beyond,  stooping  as 
if  dipping  one  end  into  the  sea,  just  remind 
one  of  it,  but  no  more. 

Nell,  standing  outside  the  hall  door,  looks 
up  to  the  glowing  masses  of  white  clouds, 
resting  on  their  blue  ground,  and  resplen- 
dent with  the  touches  of  gold  the  sun  is  giving 
them. 

Breakfast  is  over.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
inmates,  guests  included — Cecilia  had  asked 
several  young  people  to   come  to  her  dance. 
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and  stay  until  the  following  da}^ — had  taken 
that  meal  in  their  rooms. 

Nell  had  not  been  one  of  them  ;  she  had 
risen  at  her  usual  hour,  after  a  sweet,  dead 
sleep  of  three  hours,  and  having  escaped  from 
the  few  other  early  risers,  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  for  a  long  walk  to  shake  off  a  sort 
of  nervous  fatigue,  that  threatens  to  give  her 
one  of  the  worst  headaches  she  has  ever 
known. 

How  lovely  it  is  out  here,  how  cool,  after 
that  late  splendid  shower.  Up  from  the 
pastures  below  fresh  perfumes  from  the 
washed  grasses  are  coming  to  her.  And  here, 
as  they  blow  from  the  garden,  she  can  almost 
feel  the  sweet  scents  of  the  mignonette — and 
from  the  late  roses  comes  a  sigh  or  two. 

It  is  delightful  here  in  the  porch,  but  out 
there  the  sun  is  shining  hotly,  and  the  heat 
seems  beyond  all  control.  But  Nell,  slender 
and  pale,  defies  it ;  crowning  her  head  with  a 
huge  hat  that  makes  her  look  like  a  mush- 
room and,  unfurling  a  big  white  umbrella, 
she  sallies  forth,  and  speeding  quickly  across 
the  gravel,  where  the  sun  shines  hottest, 
VOL.  II.  26 
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gains  the  shade  of  the  avenue  almost  imme- 
diately. 

Her  way  to  the  wood  leads  her  past  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  over  the  wall  the  warm 
perfume  of  the  strawberries  reaches  her — 
delicate,  enchanting. 

Far  over  there  the  corn  is  ripening  for  the 
sickle,  the  grass  for  the  scythe,  and  farther 
still  lies  the  ocean,  swaying,  dreaming,  glint- 
ing in  the  white  light. 

She  is  in  the  grateful  shelter  of  the  wood 
now,  and  taking  off  her  hat,  lets  the  light  wind 
blow  upon  her  forehead.  Her  thoughts  con- 
fused, uncertain,  stray  always  to  one  point ! 
To  Cecilia. 

If  she  could  only  believe  that  dreadful 
moment  last  night  a  mistake — an  hallucina- 
tion on  her  part ;  but  unfortunately  she  is 
not  made  of  those  who  easily  deceive  them- 
selves. She  had  seen  Cecilia's  hand  in  Stairs', 
she  had  seen  him  stoop  and  kiss  her  sister's 
arm.  At  the  remembrance  of  it,  standing 
here  alone  amongst  the  tranquil  trees,  she 
flushes  crimson,  and  involuntarily  covers  her 
eyes   with  her   fingers.      No,  there    was   no 
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doubt  about  it.  She  had  made  quite  sure. 
Would  she,  indeed,  ever  forget  that  five 
minutes  when,  having  gained  the  house,  she 
had  sent  Grant  away,  and  hiding  herself  from 
everyone's  sight  behind  the  folds  of  a  curtain, 
had  waited  in  a  very  agony  of  suspense  for 
Cecilia's  coming  ?  It  seemed  horrible  to  her 
out  there — with  Philip — with  perhaps  every- 
one wondering  where  their  hostess  was.  And 
then  at  last  she  came,  to  the  girl's  almost 
passionate  relief,  alone — but  with  one  hand 
and  arm  bare ! 

Nell  stands  trembling  now,  as  she  thinks  of 
it.  And  Peter — poor,  darling  Peter !  The  big, 
honest,  trusting  man  has  found  a  safe  corner 
in  Nell's  heart.  Did  Cecilia  think  of  him? 
She  had  told  her  she  did  not  love  him,  but 
still — she  belongs  to  him — he  believes  in  her. 

What  a  tangle  it  all  seems.  She  sighs 
heavily,  and  goes  on  through  the  wood,  and 
presently,  being  young  and  buoyant,  and  full 
of  youth's  certainty  that  nothing  can  go 
wrong  for  ever — that  there  must  be  a  way  out 
of  everything — her  spirits  rise  again,  and  it 
is  with  quite  all  her  old  pretty  sprightliness, 

26* 
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she  comes  face  to    face  with  Wortley  as  she 
turns  a  corner  in  the  wood  path. 

She  has  not  forgotten  the  rather  cavalier 
manner  in  which  he  had  answered  her  last 
night,  and  now  she  throws  up  her  head  a 
little,  and  when  he  mechanically  holds  out  his 
hand  to  her  in  greeting,  she  puts  her  own 
behind  her  back. 

"  I  hope  you  are  in  a  better  temper  this 
morning,"  says  she.  The  wind  has  been  play- 
ing havoc  with  her  hair,  and  across  her  fore- 
head some  riotous  love-locks  are  flying.  Her 
mirth  suggests  a  good  deal  of  temper,  and  her 
eyes  are  looking  defiantly  into  his. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well  this 
morning !  "  returns  he  calmly.  "  Evidently 
dancing  agrees  with  you.  As  to  my  temper, 
it  is  as  well  as  it  usually  is." 

"  Then  I'm  very  sorry  for  the  poor  thing  !  " 
says  Miss  Prendergast  promptly. 

A  pause. 

"  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  understand  you," 
says  she  presently,  '^  you  wanted  to  murder 
me  last  night !  " 

This   awful  accusation   does    not,   as    she 
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expects,  reduce  liim  to  powder  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  bears  the  attack  without  flinching. 

"  Hardly  that,  I  think  !  " 

"  Decidedly  that.  I  said  to  you  '  Who  do 
you  want  to  murder  now  ? '  and  you  said 
*  You  / '  in  a  most  awful  tone." 

"  I'm  afraid  they  didn't  cultivate  your 
memory  at  that  French  school  you  were  at. 
What  really  occurred  was  ;  '  On  whom  is  your 
majesty  brooding  ?  '  and  then  I  said  '  You  !  * " 

"  Why,''  says  Nell,  with  a  sort  of  audacious 
gaiety,  "  it  was  quite  a  compliment  after  all. 
I  quite  thought  you  were  desirous  of  seizing 
and  slaughtering  me,  and  now  it  seems  you 
were  only  giving  me  your  best  thoughts !  " 

She  has  both  her  hands  behind  her  back 
now,  and  is  leaning  towards  him,  her  face  up- 
lifted. There  is  malice  and  saucy  defiance  in 
her  gaze. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  acquiesces  he,  cheerfully. 

Without  changing  her  attitude  she  looks  at 
him  again,  and  then  : 

"  Well,  you  can  tell  a  lie !  "  says  she. 

The  second  bombardment  is  entirely  satis- 
factory.    He  goes  down  before  it.     His  face 
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darkens  ;  if  she  had  meant  to  provoke  him  to 
anger,  she  has  undoubtedly  won  the  day. 

"K  you  insist  on  my  speaking,"  says 
Wortley  coldly,  "  I  may  as  well  say  at  once 
that  I  was  a  little  surprised  by  certain  things 
you  said  to  me  last  night." 

"  They  must  have  been  surprising  things, 
indeed,  to  drive  you  to  a  desire  to  murder 
me."  She  pauses,  and  then,  lightly  still,  but 
with  a  touch  of  hauteur,  "  I  should  like  to 
hear  what  the  things  were  !  " 

"  What  is  the  good  of  going  into  it  ?  "  says 
he  impatiently.  ''  I  asked  you  a  question, 
and  you  answered  me.  The  answer  I  felt 
sure  was  quite  true.  Of  course  you  were 
quite  at  liberty  to  answer  any  way  you  liked 
— and  quite  as  of  course,  I  should  never 
have  asked  the  question.     And  besides " 

"  Is  the  answer  to  be  sent  in  now  or  next 
week  ? "  interrupts  Miss  Prendergast,  with 
exaggerated  interest,  who  beneath  a  most 
benignant  exterior  is  boiling  with  rage. 
"  And  where  am  I  to  get  the  coupon  ?  " 

Wortley  passes  over  this  frivolity  as  beneath 
him,  which  enrages  her  the  more. 
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"As  you  don't  seem  to  understand,"  says 
he,  "  let  me  explain  the  riddle.  I  asked  you 
if  you  were  engaged  to  Grant " 

"  You  didn't,  indeed ! "  quickly. 

"At  all  events,  I  asked  you  if  there 
was  anything  between  you,  and  you  told  me 
that  he  was  as  little  to  you  as  you  were  to 
him!" 

"Well?  "says  Nell. 

In  all  honesty  she  had  meant  what  she  said 
last  night,  but  now  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
her  not  to  lead  him  astray,  to  mystify  him. 
To  bring  her  to  book  like  this  ?  What  non- 
sense !  What  can  he  mean  ?  Eeally,  guardians 
are  going  to  the  bad  nowadays,  in  the  way 

of There   will  be   thumbscrews   and   the 

rack  presently,  if  they  are  encouraged. 

"  Well  ?  "  repeats  Wortley,  vainly  striving 
to  subdue  his  own  anger. 

"  You  tell  me  that  I  said  he  was  as  little  to 
me  as  I  was  to  him.  Well  f  " — she  says  this 
most  aggravating  word  again,  nodding  her 
head  at  him  slowly. 

"  I  understood  you  to  mean — ^No  doubt  I 
am  very  stupid,"  says  Wortley,  "  but  I  cer- 
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tainly  did  understand  that  you  and  Grant 
were  friends  and  friends  only " 

"  So  we  are — friends  and  friends  only.  I 
like  him  very  much,  and  he  likes  me." 

"  And  beyond  that  ?  " 

Nell,  in  spite  of  her  determination  to  carry 
on  the  conversation  in  the  most  dignified  way, 
here  bursts  out  laughing. 

"  What  is  beyond  that  ?  "  asks  she. 

"  There  is  this,"  says  Wortley,  "  that  I  am 
in  a  measure  responsible  for  you.  That 
Grant  has  nothing  beyond  his  pay,  and  that 
you  have  three  hundred  a  year.  If  you  loved 
him — "  he  waits,  paling  during  the  waiting, 
but  she  says  nothing.  "  No  one  should  say 
a  word,  but  by  your  own  showing  " — he  waits 
again  here,  but  again  she  says  nothing.  "  Of 
course  I  know  you  look  upon  me  with 
distrust,  but  I  have  promised  to  look  after 
you,  to  see  that  you  do  not  throw  yourself 
away,     i  o 

"  You  have  promised  a  great  deal,  it  seems 
to  me,"  says  Nell.  "  Do  you  think  it  likely 
you  can  perform  it  all  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  shall,  even  if " 
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"Oh,  don't  begin  another  speech!"  inter- 
rupts she  with  a  shrug,  "  one  is  enough  for 
a  lifetime  ;  you  ought  to  have  gone  into  the 
Salvation  Army.  If  you  had  given  its  sup- 
porters a  speech  like  that,  they'd  have  made 
you  a  General  on  the  spot ! " 

"  Let  us  keep  to  the  question,"  says 
Wortley,  coldly.  He  is  now  extremely 
angry,  and  in  spite  of  her  assumption  of 
indifference,  it  is  quite  plain  that  she  too  has 
lost  her  temper.  There  is,  indeed,  a  good 
deal  of  electricity  in  the  air.  "  You  persist 
still  in  saying  that  Grant  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  acquaintance,  yet  you  allow  him 
to  call  you  by  your  name  ?  " 

Here  Miss  Prendergast  colours  a  little. 
How  had  he  known — heard?  Being  full  of 
resources,  however,  she  recovers  herself 
almost  immediately. 

"  How  should  a  mere  acquaintance  call  me 
then  ?  How  do  you  call  me  ?  "  She  lays  a 
little  stress  on  the  question.  "  '  Miss 
Prendergast  ' — isn't  that  the  right  way  to 
call  me  ?  " 

"  For   a   mere   acquaintance — for   me^  for 
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example  I  And  I  was  alluding  to  Christian 
names.  To  allow  Grant  to  call  you  '  Pen ' 
just  makes  the  difference  !  " 

"  Between  ?  " 

"  Acquaintanceship,  and " 

"  Friendship.  I  think  I  told  you  that  he 
and  I  were  very  good  friends  ?  " 

"  Such  good  friends,  that  he  may  call  you 
by — a  pet  name?  A  name  that  even  your 
sister  does  not  call  you  !  " 

He  has  gone  a  little  too  far.  The  girl  turns 
upon  him  passionately.  Her  tone  is  low, 
almost  gentle,  but  her  eyes  are  flashing. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

"  Sweet  Maisie  is  in  the  wood, 
Walking  so  early, 
Sweet  Robin  sits  on  the  bush, 
Singing  so  rarely." 

"  You  make  a  mistake,  Sir  Stephen,"  says  she, 
her  pretty  head  decidedly  raised,  and  her 
voice  vibrating  with  anger,  "  you  take  too 
much  upon  you.  I  refuse  to  see  your  right 
to  interfere  with  me  so  far.  If  I  choose  to 
allow  Captain  Grant  to  call  me  by  my 
Christian  name,  or  any  other  name,  what  is 
that  to  you  ?  You  may  be  the  guardian  of 
my  money,  but,"  resting  her  eyes  lirmly  on 
his,  "  you  are  not  the  guardian  of  me  !  " 

There  is  suppressed  defiance  in  her  whole 
air.     Wortley  looks  back  at  her. 

"  No.     Thank  Heaven  !  "  says  he  devoutly. 

She  laughs,  a  short  and  most  unmirthful 
laugh. 

"  You  are  very  frank." 
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"  What  is  the  use  of  being  anything  else  ? 
You  know  what  this  unlucky  position  I  am 
in  is  to  you,  and  you  must  see  what  it  is  to 
me.  To  have  control  even  of  your  money  is 
bad  enough.  If  I  could  get  out  of  this 
arrangement  which,  for  my  sins,  I  have  got 
into,  believe  me,  for  both  our  sakes,  I  would 
do  it  at  once." 

She  gives  him  a  swift  glance,  and  colours 
scarlet.  At  this  moment  she  could  almost 
have  killed  him. 

"  Why  don't  you  then  ?  "  says  she  icily. 

"  How  can  I  ?  Is  my  oath  to  a  dying 
woman  to  count  for  nothing?  I  honestly 
confess  I  regret  that  oath  now,  seeing  how 
distasteful  it  is  to  you ;  but  I  shall  keep  it, 
even  at  the  risk  of  your  increasing  dis- 
pleasure." 

"  Oh,  don't  consider  m^,"  says  she  sarcasti- 
cally ;  she  had  been  toying  with  her  white 
umbrella,  digging  it  into  the  ground,  and 
tracing  patterns  in  the  soft  mould  with  it, 
and  now  it  slips  from  her  grasp,  and  falls. 
Wortley  picks  it  up,  and  holds  it  half-uncon- 
sciously. 
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"  I  have  to  consider  you,  of  course,  that  is 
part  of  it.  I  have  to  see  that  you  do  not 
wilfully  throw  away " 

"  I  won't  be  considered,"  cries  Nell,  sud- 
denly abandoning  all  her  hardly-got-together 
reserve.  "  I  won't  let  you  see  about  me  in 
any  way.  I  think  it  ver}^  rude  and  imper- 
tinent and  horrid  of  you  to  say  that  it  was 
a  queer  thing  of  me  to  let  Captain  Grant  call 
me  Pen." 

Here  evidently  lies  the  gist  of  the  whole 
matter. 

"I  don't  think  I  mentioned  the  word 
'  queer ! '" 

"  Yes,  you  did.  And  if  you  didn't  it  was 
just  the  same  thing  !     And  besides " 

"  If  you  will  let  me  explain " 

"No,  I  won't!  Because  I  know  —  and  I 
hate  arguments." 

u  But " 

"  I  won't  hear  another  word." 

"  That  is  so  like  a  woman !  "  says  he  wrath- 
fully. 

"Well,  well,  well!''  She  taps  her  foot 
upon  the  ground,  and  frowns  at  him  in  a 
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little  frenzy,   "  what  do  you  want  me  to  be 
like?     A  man?" 

It  occurs  to  him  all  at  once,  that  he  never 
wants  her  to  be  like  anything  but  herself. 
That  would  be  all-sufficient  for  him.  He  is 
still  holding  the  umbrella,  and  as  this  stupen- 
dous thought  for  the  first  time  dawns  upon 
him,  he  strikes  the  point  of  it  into  the  ground 
with  considerable  force,  and  unfortunately 
against  a  hidden  stone.  It  instantly,  as  if 
to  add  to  his  discomfiture,  breaks  off  at 
the  handle  in  a  most  low  and  iniquitous 
fashion. 

He  is  now  left  standing  with  a  broken 
handle  in  his  hand,  and  the  corpse  of  the 
white  umbrella  glaring  up  at  him  from  its 
half-opened  grave. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  begins  he  with  the  ortho- 
dox speech  we  all  know. 

"  So  you  ought  to  be,"  says  Miss  Prender- 
gast,  who  doesn't  care  a  fig  about  the  um- 
brella, but  who  cares  a  great  deal  about  his 
late  interference.  She  is  thinking  so  little 
about  the  umbrella,  indeed,  that  she  fails  to 
understand  the  actual  meaning  of  his  speech. 
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"You  ought  to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of 
yourself  in  my  opinion." 

"  The  mischief  can  be  remedied,"  says  he 
hastily,  glancing  at  the  umbrella.  Miss  Pren- 
dergast,  however,  is  glancing  at  her  other 
wrongs. 

"  No ;  never,"  says  she  with  emphasis. 

"  You  will  surely  let  me  restore " 

"  Restore !     How  could  you  restore  ?  " 

Restore  the  vague  friendship  between  them 
that  has  hitherto  existed  !     Not  likely  ! 

"  But  a  new  one." 

"A  new  one.  The  old  one  has  been  so 
bad  that  I  could  not  bear  even  an  attempt  at 
a  new  one,"  says  she. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  so  bad  to  me." 

He  has  picked  up  the  upper  part  of  the 
umbrella  from  the  earth  in  which  it  is  stick- 
ing, and  is  now  regarding  it  carefully. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  bad ;  to  me 
it  seems  completely  broken." 

"  Oh,  not  so  bad  as  that !  " 

"It  isn't  worth  talking  about,  anyw^ay," 
says  she,  with  a  touch  of  hauteur. 

"  It  is  bad  enough,  certainly,"  says  he.     He 
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is  looking  at  the  white  top  of  the  umbrella  in 
one  of  his  hands "^and  at  the  handle  of  it  in 
the  other. 

"Yes— too  bad." 

*'  You  must  let  me  give  you  another." 

"Another ?"    "friendship"   is   all  hut 

on  her  lips. 

"  Umbrella,"  says  he. 

This  makes  an  end  of  all  things. 

He — he — this^detestable  guardian,  had  been 
talking  o£  that  wretched  umbrella  all  the  time, 
while  she  had  been  talking  of — what  had  she 
been  talking  of  ?  A  wave  of  hatred  towards 
him  sweeps  over  her.  And  as  she  stands,  not 
knowing  how  to  answer,  there  is  a  rustle  in 
the  bushes  near  her,  and  Philip  Stairs  steps 
into  view. 

"  You,  Nell ! "  says  he  pleasantly.  There 
is  a  sort  of  hurry  in  his  air,  however.  He 
stops  to  speak  to  Wortley  and  Wortley  nods 
to  him  with  all  the  calm  in  the  world. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  asks  Nell,  turn- 
ing to  Stairs  with  a  rather  too  open  expres- 
sion of  relief. 

"  To  Headman's  Beach."     He  makes  a  little 
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movement  of  his  head  to  her  and  Wortley, 
and  takes  a  step  forward.  As  if  by  intuition 
Nell  knows  why  he  is  going  to  the  beach. 
Her  heart  sinks  wdthin  her.  By  a  gesture  she 
stops  him.  She  holds  out  her  hand,  but  for 
a  second  speech  fails  her.  She  has  forgotten 
all  about  her  own  injuries — how  small  they 
seem,  how  puerile  w^ith  this  fresh,  fearful 
doubt  of  Cecilia  crushing  her. 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  says  she  steadily.  It  is 
horrible  to  her  to  have  to  do  this  thing — to 
thrust  herself  upon  him,  as  it  were  ;  but  her 
strongest  consciousness  is  that  it  has  to  be 
done.  She  risks  Wortley's  opinion  —  and 
Stairs'  too — but  she  knows  she  would  risk  far 
more  than  this  to  save  Cecilia  ;  to  hide  this 
folly  from  the  world.  Folly  she  feels  certain 
is  the  only  name  for  it — but  people  can  build 
big  houses  of  many  storeys  out  of  "  folly," 
and  if  Peter  ever  knew,  or  suspected,  how 
would  it  be  then  ? 

"  It  won't  be  too  long  a  walk  ?  "  suggests 
Stairs   smiling,   and    making   his    suggestion 
with  plainly  nothing  but  the  tenderest  solici- 
tude for  her  comfort.     But  the  girl  wdth  her 
VOL.  II.  27 
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eyes  on  his  face,  sees  how  it  changes,  darkens, 
falls,  and  once  again  her  soul  dies  within  her. 

"  I  like  walking,"  says  she  bravely.  There 
is  a  great  deal  said  about  courage,  but  the 
courage  that  makes  a  sensitive  girl,  because 
of  a  sense  of  duty,  deliberately  insist  on  going 
where  she  knows  her  company  is  not  desired, 
is  of  a  very  high  order  too.  Nell  Prendergast 
could  have  cried  through  sheer  misery,  as  she 
thus,  with  the  lightest  air  in  the  world,  per- 
sists in  accompanying  Stairs. 

"  Come  then,"  says  he,  assuming  an  air  of 
delight.  And  very  well  he  does  it  too.  So 
well  that  Wortley,  watching  them  walk, 
away,  tells  himself  that  Stairs  is  overborne 
with  pride  at  Nell's  desire  to  go  for  this  walk 
with  him.  Wortley,  who  has  seen  nothing, 
strides  onward  towards  his  home.  He  turns 
now  and  sees  the  other  two  going  over  the 
hill  and  down  to  the  beach  below.  He  tells 
himself  as  he  goes  that  he  always  knew.  The 
girl  is  evidently  a  born  coquette.  Grant  is 
not  sufficient  for  her,  it  seems — what  an  ass 
he  had  been  to  insist  so  on  her  conduct  to- 
wards Grant.     He  will  probably,  as  time  goes 
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on,  have  to  protest  a  good  deal  about  her 
conduct  towards  a  dozen  other  suitors. 
What  abominable  nonsense  they  had  talked 
about  Stairs'  infatuation  for  Mrs.  Gaveston. 
"  Foul  -  mouthed  Thersites,"  all.  Anyone 
running  can  read  that  he  is  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Gaveston's  sister  ;  it  seems  impossible  now  to 
call  her  Nell,  even  in  his  thoughts. 

He  had  noticed  how  Stairs  had  danced 
with  no  one  at  last  night's  ball  save  with — 
Nell.  Stairs'  one  disastrous  dance  with  his 
hostess  had  gone  unnoticed  by  him,  and  very 
reasonably  too,  as  the  dance,  or  rather  the 
time  for  it,  had  been  spent  in  the  garden, 
where  no  man  could  see.  To  Wortley  there- 
fore it  now  seems  that  Nell  had  been  flirting 
outrageously  with  Stairs.  Poor  Nell !  who 
had  sacrificed  a  considerable  part  of  her 
night's  enjoyment  to  keeping  her  sister  free 
from  the  damaging  gossip  that  always  goes 
on  in  a  small  neighbourhood.  Poor  Nell, 
who  had  thrown  herself  into  the  breach,  who 
had  danced  a  great  deal  with  Stairs  towards 
the  close  of  the  evening,  sorely  against  her 
will,  who  had  decided  on  saving  Cecilia  at  all 

27* 
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costs,  and  wlio  had  actually  courted  the  talk 
of  the  people  round  her,  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  say  he  is  flirting  with  me,  not  with 
her? 

To  Wortley  all  this  is  unknown.  Her 
meaning  is  hidden  from  him,  and  to  him  she 
appears  only  as  a  foolish,  heartless  coquette, 
driven  here  and  there  by  an  unquenchable 
desire  to  subdue  all  men  to  her  will. 

All  men !  He  checks  himself  at  this  point. 
Grant — Stairs — she  may — she  has  tried  her 
power  upon — but  on  him,  Wortley?  She 
had  certainly  not  sought  to  subdue  him.  So 
much  is  sure. 

Pshaw  !  Why  waste  time  over  her  ?  It 
comes  to  him  suddenly  that  he  has  wasted  a 
good  deal  of  time  over  her  lately,  and  the 
knowledge  fills  him  with  a  sense  of  fine  self- 
contempt.     To  given  even  a  thought  to  a  girl 

like  that — a  mere  paltry words  fail  him, 

and  with  a  little  flick  of  his  cane,  he  deter- 
mines to  dismiss  her  altogether  from  his  mind. 

But  the  end  of  half-an-hour's  brisk  walking 
convinces  him  that  this  is  a  feat  not  so  very 
easy  of  accomplishment.     Her  face  is  as  fresh 
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before  him  then  as  when  thirty  minutes  ago 
he  had  decided  on  putting  it  finally  behind 
him.  Love,  like  the  dandelion  root,  strikes 
deep  into  the  ground  ;  and  like  that  stubborn 
weed  is  hard  to  eradicate.  Much  digging  and 
many  strokes  it  takes  to  kill  it.  If,  however, 
at  this  moment  you  had  told  Wortley  he  was 
in  love  with  his  wilful  ward,  he  would  have 
laughed  you  to  scorn. 


.^^^^< 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 

"  "Wide  tho'  the  world  that  holds  them  far  apart, 
Soul  beckons  soul,  and  heart  goes  forth  to  heart." 

Nell  has  gone  over  the  fields,  across  the 
cHffs,  with  Stairs — fear  and  distress  within 
her.  The  morning  is  glorious,  but  all  its 
glories  are  thrown  away  upon  her.  The 
splendid  amber  clouds  above  her  head,  the 
wheeling  gulls,  shining  like  silver  as  they 
dash  to  and  fro  from  their  nests  within  the 
rocks,  the  radiant  beauty  of  the  great  sea 
itself — all  are  as  ashes  in  her  mouth. 

Now  and  again  Stairs  talks  to  her,  a 
dragging  converse,  with  a  Yes  or  No  from 
her  thrown  in,  until  now  when  they  have 
come  to  the  descent  to  the  beach.  She  turns 
mechanically  to  go  down,  her  heart  beating 
with  fear,  and  yet  with  a  little  hope  springing 
up  too.  Perhaps — perhaps  after  all  she  has 
wronged  Cecilia — perhaps  there  Vv^ill  be  no 
one  down  below. 

This  little,  trifling  hope  gives  her  courage 
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enough  to  look  round,  and  all  at  once  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  catches  her,  and  holds 
her  enchained.  From  right  to  left  her  eyes 
glance,  bewitched,  enchanted. 

Now,  from  this  spot  on  which  she  stands, 
which  is  almost  the  topmost  point  of  the  cliflf, 
one  can  see  not  only  into  the  beach  on  her 
right,  but  into  Dead  Man's  Beach,  where  she 
is  going,  upon  her  J  eft.  Twin  beaches  that 
are  separated  only  by  the  rock  that  juts  out 
from  the  tiny  promontory  on  which  Nell  is 
standing,  hesitating,  admiring. 

All  at  once  something  white  on  the  beach 
on  her  right  hand  catches  her  attention.  What 
is  it  ?     A  parasol  ?     She  grows  very  pale. 

He  had  lied  to  her.  He  had  said  he  was 
going  to  Dead  Man's  Beach — and  there,  down 
there.  ...  A  feeling  of  suffocation  for 
a  moment  overcomes  her,  then  she  recovers 
herself,  waiting  a  little  while  to  make  sure  of 
her  voice. 

"  Is  that  Cecilia  down  there  ? "  asks  she 
quietly  at  last.  "I  think  I  recognize  her 
parasol.  If  you  don't  mind,  Philip,  I  think  I 
should  like  to  go  to  her." 
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She  looks  him  fairly  in  the  face.  And  Stairs 
looks  back  at  her.  His  eyes  are  triumphant. 
That  she  understands  is  quite  clear  to  him. 

"  As  you  will,"  answers  he  immovably, 
turning  with  her,  and  going  in  the  direction 
of  the  little  beach — the  tiniest  and  least 
frequented  of  the  many  that  decorate  the 
coast — where  he  knows  for  a  certainty  that 
Cecilia  is,  awaiting  his  coming.  Since  the 
moment  that  he  left  her,  he  had  had  but  one 
thought — would  she  keep  her  tryst  ?  He 
had  not  dreamt  of  sleeping — a  swift  plunge 
into  the  sea,  in  the  cold,  sweet  dawning  of  the 
morning,  when  his  host  and  the  rest  of  the 
household  were  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just, 
had  given  him  all  the  rest,  all  the  strength  he 
needed. 

To  see  her  again — and  alone.  To  feel  her 
hand  in  his !  He  knew  it  was  all  madness — a 
building  of  memories  that  will  leave  him  more 
desolate  in  the  future  than  he  is  in  the  present. 
But  he  is  content  to  risk  that — and  more— for 
the  mere  empty  joy  of  seeing  her  now. 

Nell's  coming  had  been  a  death-blow  to 
him.     He  had   lied  to  her  deliberately,  had 
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managed  excellently  well  to  keep  her  in 
casual  conversation,  even  whilst  rage  burned 
within  him — but  he  had  not  been  able  to 
conceal  the  quick  flash  of  unspeakable  happi- 
ness that  sprang  into  his  eyes,  when  he  had 
seen  that  Cecilia  was  waiting  on  the  tiny 
beach  below  them — waiting  for  him ! 

His  heart  leaped  up  withiu  him  then,  and 
now  is  still  beating  madly  as  Nell,  with  an 
inward  groan,  and  with  feet  that  falter,  leads 
him — Heaven  alone  knows  with  what  anxious 
thoughts — to  her  sister. 

As  their  footsteps  reach  her  ears,  Cecilia, 
with  a  little  start,  turns.  Her  face  is  radiant, 
expectant.  Seeing  Nell  with  Stairs,  her  eyes 
for  a  moment  dilate,  and  a  cruel  crimson 
dyes  her  cheeks.  Then  it  fades,  and  she 
comes  forward  with  an  air  perfectly  natural, 
entirely  unembarrassed. 

"  Is  that  you,  Philip  ?  "  says  she,  with  the 
prettiest  air  of  surprise  imaginable.  "  I 
thought  you  quite  too  lazy  a  person  to  be  out 
so  early  after  a  dance." 

Her  low,  trainante  voice  is  very  quiet,  her 
manner   quite  as   usual.      It    would    be   im- 
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possible  to  guess  at  the  frantic  struggle  she 
is  making  to  conceal  the  truth  from  Nell — 
from  Nell,  with  her  clear  eyes — those  eyes 
that  are  now  turned  from  her,  as  if  in  scorn 
perhaps — or  pity — or  contempt. 

Stairs  is  saying  something,  as  idle,  as  useless 
as  her  own  speech,  but  she  does  not  hear  him. 
A  wild  desire  to  cry  is  frightening  her.  Even 
as  she  answers  Philip  and  laughs,  the  terrible 
tears  are  in  her  eyes  and  throat.  A  hunted 
feeling  is  unnerving  her — a  swift  and  crush- 
ing knowledge  that  here — on  this  spot — is 
the  beginning  of  some  horrible  end.  Before 
she  had  been  afraid  of  Peter — always  a  little 
afraid,  in  spite  of  the  idolatrous  affection 
he  has  lavished  upon  her — and  now  there  is 
Nell  to  be  afraid  of  too — and — the  child. 

Oh !  no — no !  He  could  not  guess — he 
could  never  know.  And  there  is  nothing — 
really  nothing  !  A  revulsion  of  feeling  drives 
back  the  tears  into  her  heart.  What !  may 
she  not  even  speah  to  the  man  she — she  has 
known  for  so  many  years,  without  all  the 
world  being  there  to  hear — without  all  the 
world  being  ready  to  condemn  ? 
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Her  manner  has  grown  a  little  feverish 
now,  and  a  hot,  brilliant  spot  is  now  form- 
ing on  her  cheeks. 

"  It  is  growing  late,  Cissy,"  says  Nell,  very 
gently.  "  You  know  you  have  some  people 
coming  to  luncheon,  and  there  are  others 
coming  in  the  afternoon  to  tea — and  scandal ! " 
She  smiles  faintly  at  Philip.  "I  think  we 
ought  to  be  going  home." 

"  Yes  —  yes,  of  course,"  agrees  Cecilia 
eagerly.  "  I  am  so  stupid,  I  always  forget 
things.  I  hope  "  —  hurriedly  and  without 
looking  at  him,  however — "  You  will  come  to 
luncheon,  Philip  ?  " 

"I  am  afraid  not.  The  McGregors  are 
having  some  people  also.  Perhaps  later  on 
I  may  look  in." 

"  Yes — do,"  says  Cecilia. 

"  We  must  not  steal  him  altogether  from 
the  McGregors,  Cissy,"  says  Nell,  as  lightly  as 
she  can  manage. 

No  one  makes  any  reply  to  this  poor  little 
hint,  but  Cecilia  presently  holds  out  her  hand 
to  bid  Stairs  "  Good-bye." 

Nell,  full  of  the  knowledge  that  it  is  her 
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duty  to  see  the  farewell  said  for  all  that,  turns 
abruptly  away.  A  great  disgust  of  her  own 
position  is  humiliating  her  to  the  ground. 
What  miserable  fate  has  thrust  her  into  it  ? 
To  feel  that  they  wish  her  out  of  the  way, 
that  they  believe  she  is  acting  the  spy  with 
regard  to  them,  drives  her  half  mad.     And 

yet 

She  has  no  more  time  for  further  fears. 
Cecilia  has  slipped  her  arm  into  hers.  There 
had  been  a  moment,  when  Nell  had  so  im- 
patiently moved  on,  in  which  Stairs*  and  her 
hands  had  met,  when  they  had  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes,  and  now  Cecilia,  because  of 
that  quick  glance  and  pleasure,  is  happy  once 
again,  forgetful  of  her  terrors  of  a  moment 
since,  and  ready  to  believe  them  vain.  After 
all,  of  course,  Nellie  does  not  suspect  that 
she  still  has  a  little  (only  a  very  little)  love  for 
poor,  poor  Phil !  If  she  had,  she  would 
not  have  gone  away,  leaving  them  to  bid  each 
other  good-bye.  No,  Nell  thinks  of  nothing 
but  that  Philip  is  an  old  friend.  And,  indeed, 
what  else  is  there  to  think  of?  And  once 
she,  Cecilia,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  fully 
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explaining  to  him,  that  nothing  in  their  past 
was  caused  by  her  fault — he  must  go  away. 

She  has  arranged  it  all  delightfully,  and 
very  indefinitely.  He  must  go  certainly — 
not  now — not  soon — not  until  he  has  paid 
his  promised  visit  to  them — but  go,  of  course 
he  will. 

What  a  glorious  day — what  a  heavenly 
sky !  She  chatters  gaily  to  Nell  all  the  way 
home,  passing  from  topic  to  topic — from  the 
merriest  laughter  over  Mrs.  Cutforth-Boss's 
costume  of  last  night,  to  one  of  Mickey's 
sayings — and  all  in  the  lightest  vein.  Talking 
a  little  fast,  a  little  too  persistently,  perhaps, 
and  always  oblivious  of  the  girl's  few  answers 
and  fewer  smiles. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

"  On  folly's  lips  eternal  talkings  dwell, 
Wisdom  speaks  little,  but  that  little  well. 
So  lengthening  shades  the  sun's  decline  betray, 
But  shorter  shadows  mark  meridian  day." 

Luncheon  has  been  quite  a  success.  Never  had 
Cecilia  been  so  brilliant,  so  enchanting.  Nell 
glancing  at  her  now  and  then  wonders 
whether  after  all  she  had  not  been  mistaken 
— whether  the  fact  of  Cecilia  and  Philip 
having  been  both  down  at  the  sea  this 
morning,  was  anything  but  a  bare  coinci- 
dence. Had  she  even  been  mistaken  about 
last  night?  However  it  is,  she  feels  a  little 
comforted  ;  had  CeciHa  anything  very  un- 
happy in  her  mind  she  could  not  possibly 
laugh  and  talk  like  that. 

She  is  glad  when  they  all  rise  from  the 
table,  and  saunter  idly  towards  the  drawing- 
room,  and  the  verandah  beyond.  As  she, 
a  little  separated  from  the  others,  is  crossing 
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the  hall,  one  of  the  servants  gives  her  a  long, 
slim,  carefully  tied-up  parcel. 

"Looks  like  a  golf  stick,"  thinks  she, 
puzzled,  and  then  : 

"  Who  is  it  from,  James  ?  " 

"  Sir  Stephen  Wortley,  ma'am." 

"  Oh,"  says  Nell  carelessly,  and  straightway 
turns  and  goes  to  her  room.  To  snip  the 
string  that  binds  this  mysterious  parcel  takes 
but  a  minute,  and  now  before  her  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  parasols  she  has  ever  seen.  All 
white  silk  and  white  lace,  and  little  flounces 
.  .  .  .  She  flings  it  from  her  on  to  the 
lounge  that  stands  by  the  side  of  the  fireplace 
in  winter,  but  is  now  pushed  sideways 
against  the  wall.  An  angry  frow^n  is 
puckering  her  brows. 

"  How  hateful  of  him !  How  impertinent 
— as  if  she  would  accept  anything  from  him, 
even  though  he  had  broken  that  other  I  And 
where  did  he  get  it?  Not  in  Bigley-on- 
Sea  certainly.  Oh ! "  she  almost  stamps 
her  foot.  "  Why,  he  must  have  driven 
post-haste  into  Wharton,  eight  miles  away, 
to   get  it   for  her !     Now  what   venom   that 
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showed  !  Nothing  but  venom — nothing  at 
all!  He  was  determined  to  show  her,  that 
he  w^ould  not  be  for  one  second  in  fault 
where  she  was  concerned !  Well — she  can 
show  him  too  ! " 

She  picks  up  the  poor  innocent  parasol 
again  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  as  if 
loathing  it,  but  once  in  her  fingers,  it  seems 
impossible  not  to  see  how  it  looks  when  open. 
Her  right  hand  slips  half  unconsciously  up 
the  beautiful  ivory  handle,  and  in  another 
second  she  is  standing  before  a  long  mirror, 
with  the  dainty  white  silk  treasure  held  over 
her  head.  It  suits  her  so  admirably,  she 
looks  so  entirely  charming  beneath  it,  that 
in  spite  of  her  anger  she  laughs  at  her  own 
reflection  in  the  glass. 

Then  she  sighs. 

"Vanity!  Thy  name  is  Woman!"  says 
she  scornfully.  She  closes  the  parasol  slowly, 
reluctantly,  and  reties  it  in  its  packings. 
Then  she  sighs  again,  and  this  time  more 
profoundly.  She  looks  singularly  like  Cecilia 
at  this  moment. 

Half  an  hour  later  Sir  Stephen  receives  the 
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parasol   back    again,   from   the  hands   of   a 
mounted  groom  from  Gaveston  Park. 


It  is  now  just  four  o'clock,  and  many 
friends  and  acquaintances  have  come  to  talk 
over  last  night's  triumphs.  Everyone  has 
been  feehng  a  little  flat,  and  the  general 
invitation  that  Cecilia  has  given  to  every- 
body, as  they  left  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning — to  come  again  to  tea  in  the  after- 
noon and  discuss  the  affair — though  received 
with  doubt  when  given — had  been  hailed 
with  rapture  later  on. 

Amongst  others  Gaveston  had  put  up 
Trent  and  Manners  for  the  dance,  and  now 
the  former,  looking  even  a  Httle  more  in  want 
of  chin  than  usual,  is  holding  forth  to  Nell 
upon  the  terrace,  where  an  extra  tea-table 
has  been  arranged,  round  which — or  near  it 
— Grant  and  his  sister,  with  some  others,  are 
sitting. 

Trent  is  maundering  on  ;  Nell,  whose  mind 
is  preoccupied,  is  apparently  lost  in  admira- 
tion of  his  theories.  He  has  now  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  is  the  cleverest  girl 
VOL.  II.  28 
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he  has  ever  met.  The  fact  of  her  listening  to 
him,  has  secured  her  this  tribute.  The  real 
fact,  however,  is  that  she  has  almost  forgotten 
his  existence,  and  is  listening  all  over  again  to 
certain  angry  words,  said  some  hours  ago, 
and  grinding  her  little  teeth  over  them  too  I 

"In  my  opinion,"  Trent  is  saying,  in  his 
high  squeaky  voice,  "  Society  is  going  to  the 
bad."  He  manages  to  say  this  as  though  he 
has  not  heard  it  before.     Perhaps  he  hadn't. 

"  A  poor  compliment  to  the  little  fraction 
of  it  you  see  here,"  says  Nell,  rousing  partly 
from  her  dreams,  and  smiling. 

"  Society,  in  my  opinion,  is  just  as  good 
and  just  as  bad  as  it  has  been  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,"  says  Mrs.  Wilding 
with  a  hitch  of  her  lean  shoulders.  "  There 
are  always  half  this  way,  and  half  that! 
Ten  foolish  virgins,  you  know,  but  ten  wise 
also !  And  as  it  appears,  it  seems  safer  to 
back  the  ten  wise." 

"  To  which  do  you  belong  ? "  asks  Mrs. 
Chance,  with  her  friendliest  smile,  and  quite 
a  little  touch  of  humour  meant,  to  carry  off 
the  sting  of  her  remark. 
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Mrs.  Wilding  sticks  lier  glass  in  her  eye. 

"  Hard  to  say,"  says  she,  "  but  I'd  back 
myself  against  you,  anyway." 

This  interlude  has  happily  passed  unheard. 
Bella  retires  smiling,  Mrs.  Wilding  drops  her 
glass,  and  all  is  smooth  once  more. 

Mr.  McNamara  having  successfully  tucked 
away  all  the  maccaroons,  to  which  form  of 
confection  he  is  specially  addicted,  is  now 
giving  his  attention  to  the  seed  cake. 

"  What  do  you  think  about  the  decadence 
of  Society,  Mickey  ?  "  asks  Nell,  giving  him 
a  little  unseen  pinch.  Everything  is  getting 
a  little  slow  some  way,  and  Mickey,  if  dragged 
into  it,  might  make  a  diversion. 

"  What's  the  good  of  thinking  about  it  ?  " 
says  McNamara,  leaning  back  luxuriously  in 
his  chair  with  the  last  bit  of  cake  between 
his  fingers.  "I've  thought  until  I'm  nearly 
blind — "  He  glances  pathetically  at  Nell. 
"  Did  you  know  I  was  going  blind  ?  Seen 
my  new  glasses  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  with  concern,  "  Oh  !  Mickey,  I  am 
sorry!  " 

"  You   needn't   be !     I    haven't    seen    'em 

28* 
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either,"  says  Mr.  McNamara.  "They're 
coming — in  the  sweet  bime-bye !  We  must 
be  on  the  look-out  for  them.  As  for  Society, 
we  all  know  what's  the  matter  with  thai'' 

"  No,  we  don't,"  say  Mrs.  Chance  and  Mrs. 
Wilding  in  a  breath.  "  And,"  continues  Mrs. 
Wilding,  "  I  don't  believe  you  know  either." 

"  You  wish  me  to  speak  ?  "  Mr.  McNamara 
looks  round  with  a  deprecating  smile.  He 
draws  himself  up  in  a  dignified  fashion,  and 
half  puts  away  from  him  the  bit  of  cake  he 
is  holding,  then,  thinking  better  of  it,  finishes 
it.  After  this  he  leans  forward,  very  much 
forward,  coughs  consumptively,  interlaces  his 
fingers,  and  begins.     .     .     . 

"  But  for  women,  there  would  be  no  society 
at  all !  This,  my  friends,  I  think  you  will  all 
allow !  But  the  struggle  by  women  of  the 
present  day,  to  equal,  or  excel  men  in  their 
own  departments,  especially  those  of  physical 
prowess,  though  merely  a  revolt  against  the 
over  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
a  step  on  the  backward  road  to  that  state  of 
savagedom  in  which  women  performed  all  the 
manual  labour,  and  men  spent  their  lives  in 
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various  congenial  forms  of  amusement. 
Glass  of  water,  please  !  " 

"  Not  one,  if  you  were  to  die  for  it,"  says 
Nell  indignantly. 

"  More  cake  then  ?  "  sadly.  •     • 

"  You Ve  eaten  it  all !  " 

"  It's  a  poor  world  !  "  says  Mr.  McNamara. 

"Well,  but  you  know  really  it's  getting 
to  be  such  an  awful  shoddy  thing,"  says 
Trent,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  as 
he  is  really  very  decently  connected.  But  no 
doubt  the  chin  has  deteriorated  him. 

He  is  alluding  still  to  Society. 

"  There's  people  called  Buggins  out  in  our 
town ;  they  give  dances,  and  are  for  ever 
asking  us  fellows  to  go  there,  and  really  they 
run  the  whole  show  so  wonderfully  well,  that 
it  makes  you  feel  sort  of  mad.  They  haven't 
got  an  '  H '  to  their  names,  and  they  think 
they're  talking  English  when  they  say, 
'  Thompson  is  a  real  good  fellow,  is 
Thompson ! '  Yet  their  entertainments  are 
beyond  reproach." 

"  'Tis  their  servants  pull  'em  through,"  says 
McNamara. 
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"  Hall !  now ;  I  never  thouglit  of  that 
before,"  says  Trent,  as  though  few  thoughts 
have  passed  him  by.  "  By  Jove  !  what  an  idea ! 
Very  good,  very  good  indeed  !  Capital  thing  ! 
Tell  it  to  the  fellows  when  I  get  back." 

"  Off  his  head  altogether  now,  poor  chap !  " 
says  Mickey  in  an  aside  to  Nell.  "  Very  sad, 
don't  you  think  ?     Feel  remorse  ?  " 

"  But  why  know  such  people,"  says  Nell  to 
Trent,  ignoring  Mickey  and  his  remarks  in  toto^ 
"  if  you  don't  like  them  ?  " 

"  That's  just  it,  you  see.  Bound  to  know 
them  in  a  way.  They  spread  themselves,  you 
know ;  they've  money  and  they  grow.  It's 
detestable !  Why,  they  spend  their  whole 
time  trying  to  ape  the  manners  of  their 
betters." 

"  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  abuse 
levelled  at  that  proceeding,"  says  Gaveston, 
who  has  just  come  up.  "But  after  all,  is 
there  nothing  to  be  said /or  it  ?  Surely  it  is 
better  to  ape  the  manners  of  those  above, 
rather  than  the  manners  of  those  below  us. 
For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  a  sort  of  healthi- 
ness in  the  desire  to  improve  oneself." 
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"  Of  course,  if  it  were  for  the  sake  of  im- 
provement  " 

"  Whatever  it  is  for,  it  must  tend  to  im- 
prove," says  Gaveston,  in  his  slow,  gentle, 
beautiful  voice,  "and  should  therefore  be 
encouraged.  To  study — to  ape  as  you  call 
it — those  superior  to  them,  is  to  show  a 
longing  for  the  better  things  of  life.  It  must 
commend  itself  to  everybody  as  a  wise  thing 
to  learn  to  say  '  paper '  rather  than  '  piper,' 
and  to  commit  to  memory  the  troublesome 
fact  that  there  is  an  '  H '  in  '  'Arry.'  " 

"You  can  defend  'em  if  you  like,"  says 
Trent  huffily.  "  But  I  assure  you  the  Buggins 
are  very  dreadful." 

"  I  don't  believe  Mrs.  Buggins  could  be  a 
bit  worse  than  that  awful  Mrs.  Parsons  last 
night,"  says  Mrs.  Wilding.  "Did  any  of 
you  notice  ?     And  she's  quite  good  family !  " 

"  How  was  she  dressed  ? "  asks  Mrs. 
Chance. 

Nell  has  moved  a  little  away  to  see  about 
some  fresh  arrival,  and  the  land  is  clear. 

"  In  a  black  dress,  and  a  smile  that  reached 
from  ear  to  ear." 
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"  Oh  !  of  course^  I  remember  her  now.  She 
was  Night,  or  something  ridiculous  like  that." 

"Exactly.  I  saw  her  too,"  says  Grant. 
"  A  big  sort  of  woman  with  a  loose  robe." 

"  Just  so,"  says  Mickey.  "  Most  terrifying 
robe.  Take  a  pin  out,  ye  know,  and  where 
would  she  be  ?  " 

This  astounding  conundrum  leaves  them  all 
silent. 

Mrs.  Wilding  has  faded  behind  her  fan, 
and  Mrs.  Chance  has  put  on  her  most  innocent 
jsmile. 

"  Ask  us  another  ?  "  says  Grant  faintly. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  stick  to  my  question. 
Where  would  she  be  ?  " 

"  Nowhere,"  suggests  Grant. 

"  Wrong  !     What  do  you  say.  Manners  ?  " 

"  All  there,"  says  that  good-looking  youth 
bravely. 

"  Got  it,"  says  Mickey  admiringly.  "  Go  up 
one." 

Here  Cecilia,  stepping  out  of  the  drawing- 
room  window,  goes  quickly  towards  someone 
who  is  coming  across  the  lawn,  behind  the 
group  at  the  tea-table. 
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"Oh,  Sir  Stephen,"  cries  Cecilia,  holding 
out  to  him  both  her  hands  in  her  pretty, 
gracious  way,  "  so  glad  you  have  come." 

Nell's  eyes  seek  her  cup,  whilst  she  wildly 
breathes  a  prayer  that  her  colour  may  not 
rise.  He  must  have  received  the  rejected 
parasol  before  he  came. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 

"  How  is  it  under  our  control, 
To  love,  or  not  to  love  ?  " 

SiK  Stephen  seems  in  excellent  spirits !  All 
the  way  over  he  had  been  asking  himself, 
why  he  was  coming.  But  now  that  he  is 
here,  he  knows.     Nell  is  here  ! 

During  his  drive  to  Wharton  to  buy  the 
despised  parasol,  he  had  let  his  thoughts  run 
riot  with  regard  to  her,  and  had  at  last  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  though  she  was  the 
last  girl  in  the  world  with  whom  he  could  fall 
in  love  (he  still  kept  up  this  farce  with  him- 
self), she  could  hardly  be  the  monster  of 
treachery  he  had  imagined.  One  hates  to 
think  bad  things  of  one's  neighbours,  and  now 
a  glance  at  her  has  convinced  him  doubly, 
that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  his  inward  cen- 
suring of  her. 

She  was  not  that  sort  of  girl  at  all.  She 
was  young,  light-hearted,  a  little  frivolous,  of 
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course,  but  not  so  wilful  a  coquette  as  lie  had 
for  a  moment  thought. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  he  has  found  her 
with  Trent  beside  her,  and  not  Grant  or 
Stairs,  has  given  an  impetus  to  the  reversal  of 
his  judgment. 

He  doesn't  feel  in  the  least  annoyed  with 
her  about  the  returning  of  the  parasol.  He 
had  known  quite  well  how  she  would  behave 
about  that.  He  had  bought  the  costly  trifle 
indeed,  half  with  a  view  to  paying  his  debt 
to  her,  and  half  with  an  amused  knowledge 
of  what  a  joy  it  would  be  to  her  to  send  it 
back  to  him.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  deny  her 
such  an  intense  gratification. 

"  I  have  had  such  a  delightful  walk  over 
here,'*  he  is  saying  to  Cecilia,  whom  he  likes 
excessively,  and  who  likes  him.  His  clear 
voice  sounds  even  clearer  than  usual  on  the 
soft,  silent  air.  "  I  hardly  know  when  I  en- 
joyed a  walk  so  much." 

"  Thank  you,  I  accept  it,"  says  Cecilia, 
with  a  little  coquettish  smile.  "  And  I  quite 
understand.  /  was  to  be  found  at  the  end  of 
it." 
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"  I  knew  you  would  take  me,"  says  Wortley, 
laughing  too.  "  Do  you  know,  by  the  bye, 
that  you  have  some  new-mown  hay  down 
there  ?  "  pointing  to  a  meadow  below  them. 
"  The  scent  of  it  is  delicious  !  " 

"  Hay  ?  Is  there  any  hay  left  now  ?  "  asks 
Mrs.  Wilding.  "Where  is  it?"  She  looks 
carefully  round  her. 

"  In  the  meadow  on  your  left,"  says 
Mickey.  "  It  is  lying  on  the  ground,  so  you 
can  hardly  see  it.  Let's  go  down  and  make  it 
into  cocks." 

"  Oh,  yes,  lei  us  ! "  cries  Mrs.  Wilding,  who 
is  one  of  those  people  who  can't  sit  still,  who 
always  want  to  be  doing  something.  "  Mrs. 
Gaveston,  can't  we  ?  " 

It  seems  almost  comic  to  hear  anyone  ask 
Cecilia's  permission  for  anything.  Cecilia, 
who  can  never  say  "  No,"  and  whose  one 
belief  is  that  everyone  ought  to  be  able  to  do 
just  as  they  like  in  this  world. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  says  she.  She  has  but  one 
feeling  about  it  indeed,  and  that  is  that  she 
cannot  go  too.  Those  hateful  old  tabbies  in 
the  drawing-room — she  will  have  to  go  and 
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tell  pretty  lies  to  them  whilst  the  others 

"  But  it  is  a  long  way  round,  I  warn  you. 
The  gate  into  it  is  quite  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  this." 

"Oh!  what  a  pity!  " 

Mrs.  Wilding  is  beginning  to  look  quite 
downcast,  when  Mr.  McNamara,  who  is 
always  full  of  resource,  looking  down  to- 
wards the  hedge  that  separates  the  coveted 
field  from  them,  sees  a  hole  in  it. 

"  We  can  get  through  there,"  says  he. 
"  There's  a  ha-ha  at  the  other  side,  but  that 
needn't  count.  Til  pull  you  through  like  " — 
lowering  his  voice  for  Mrs.  Wilding's  benefit — 
"  Mrs.  Buggins's  servants." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  They  all  rise 
from  their  seats.  Besides  Nell  and  the  others, 
there  are  two  very  pretty  sisters  called  Mark- 
ham,  who  seem  to  think  the  hay-cock  making 
quite  a  brilliant  suggestion.  Even  Mrs. 
Chance  looks  dehghted,  and  Sir  Stephen  goes 
boldly  up  to  Nell. 

"  Are  you  coming  ?  "  asks  he. 

"  Yes.  But  not  for  a  moment  or  two," 
coldly.     "  I  shall  follow  presently.     No  one 
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must  wait  for  me,  however."  She  smiles  her 
commands  at  Grant,  to  whom  they  are  always 
sacred.  She  turns  into  the  drawing-room  as 
she  speaks,  and  the  rest  run  down  the  sloping 
lawn  to  that  break  in  the  hedge  indicated  by 
Mickey  the  Pioneer!  Nell,  having  watched 
them  throuo'h  it,  and  convinced  herself  that 
both  Grant  and  Wortley  have  disappeared 
with  the  others,  walks  lightly  across  the  grass 
and  up  to  the  opening  in  the  hedge.  It  is  an 
old  friend  of  hers,  through  which  she  has 
slipped  many  and  many  a  time  with  Geoffrey, 
and  swung  herself  cleverly  on  to  the  grass 
below.  She  has  now  all  but  reached  it,  when 
Sir  Stephen's  head  appears  in  the  opening,  as 
he  is  clambering  up  the  wall  beneath  it. 

"  I  came  back  to  help  you  down,"  says  he, 
with  the  most  unconcerned  air  in  the  world. 

"  It  was  too  good  of  you,"  says  Nell,  drawing 
back.  "  And  also  very  useless.  I  get  in  and 
out  of  this  place  half-a-dozen  times  every  week, 
without  wanting  anyone  to  help  me." 

"  I  should  think  then  it  would  be  a  variety  to 
you  to  get  some  one  once  a  week  to  help  you," 
says  he  unmoved. 
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Nell  hesitates.  For  one  tiling,  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  through  as  long  as  he  is 
blocking  up  the  hedge.  For  another,  even 
if  he  was  not  blocking  it,  it  would  be  equally 
impossible  to  get  down  whilst  he  was  looking 
on,  her  usual  mode  of  procedure  being  dis- 
tinctly more  active  than  elegant.  And  then 
again — about  the  parasol.  Of  course  he  is 
one  of  the  rudest  people  on  record,  and  in 
every  way  detestable,  but  the  one  use  of 
detestable  people  is  to  make  studies  of  them, 
so  as  to  avoid  their  little  ways. 

And  perhaps  she  had  been  in  fault  about 
that  parasol,  but  of  course  he  should  never 
have  sent  it.  Certainly  it  showed  signs  of 
grace  his  having  driven  all  the  way  to 
Wharton  to  get  it  for  her  .  .  .  And  her 
rejection  of  it  had  been  a  little  brusque. 
.  .  .  And  the  note  that  had  accompanied 
its  return  had  certainly  left  something  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  graciousness. 

On  the  whole  perhaps 

"  Well,  if  you  will  help  me,"  says  she. 

He  springs  back  easily  to  the  ground 
behind,  and  planting  one  foot  upon  the  wall, 
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holds  out  his  arms  to  her.  She  leans  forward, 
her  hands  upon  his  shoulders.  His  arms 
tighten  round  her,  and  in  another  moment  she 
stands  beside  him.  Their  eyes  meet,  a  glance 
passes  between  them.  A  distinctly  hostile  one 
on  her  part.  He  loosens  his  hold  of  her,  and 
they  follow  the  others  who  have  now  reached 
the  end  of  the  big  meadow  where  the  fallen 
grass  lies  heaviest. 

The  shortest  way  to  this  part  leads  past  a 
corner,  where  the  river  runs  merrily  on  its 
way  to  the  sea  below.  The  rains  of  the  early 
morning  have  swollen  it,  and  now  it  is  rushing 
with  mad  haste  over  stones  and  through 
weeds  and  cresses— rushingf 

"  In  little  sharps  and  trebles," 

to  its  vast  home. 

A  giant  clump  of  fir  trees,  bordered  by 
alders,  hides  one  corner  of  this  surging  river 
from  the  impromptu  haymakers,  and  here 
Wortley  stops. 

"  So  you  wouldn't  have  that  parasol  ? " 
says  he — there  is  a  touch  of  amusement  in  his 
tone. 
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"  Oh,  no !  How  could  I  take  it  ?  An 
accident  is  an  accident.  Of  course  you 
could  not  help  breaking  mine,  and  there  was 
no  reason  at  all  why  you  should  have  sent 
me  another.  And,  at  all  events,"  raising  her 
eyes  gravely  to  his,  "  I  should  not  accept  any- 
thing from  you." 

"  Not  even  though  it  helped  to  the  easing 
of  my  conscience  ?  " — his  tone  is  quizzical. 

"  Not  even  then.  Supposing  always,"  with 
an  irrepressible  glance  at  him,  "  that  you 
have  one ! " 

"  That  sounds  as  though  you  considered  me 
in  disgrace,"  says  Wortley. 

"I  am  not  considering  you  at  all,"  says 
Miss  Prendergast.  "  I  think  it  very  rude  to 
consider  people.  It  looks  like  prying  into 
their  conduct.  You  were  considering  me 
this  morning,  and  if  you  remember  I  didn't 
like  it." 

"  Ah  !  but  your  conduct !  "  says  he. 

"  Well,  what  of  it  ?  "  a  little  warmly.     She 

has  been  throwing  leaves  into  the  river  and 

watching  them  whirling  giddily  away  upon 

its  bosom,  but  now  she  turns  her  attention  to 

VOL.  II.  29 
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Wortley.  There  is  fresh  challenge  in  her 
glance.  The  fact  that  Wortley  is  smiling 
incenses  her  still  more. 

"  It  is  perfect,  of  course."  To  her  his  tone 
seems  mocking. 

"  You  accused  me  of  deceit  this  morning," 
says  she  resentfully.  "  Is  there  nothing  un- 
truthful in  that  answer  ?  " 

"  Ah !  I  can  see  I  am  in  disgrace,"  says 
he  ;  his  tone  is  still  light,  but  he  is  a  little 
piqued  by  her  persistent  determination  to  keep 
him  at  arm's  length. 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  bitterly.  "  It  is  I  who  am  in 
that  unenviable  position.  Do  you  think," 
flinging  her  last  handful  of  leaves  into  the 
grasping  river,  with  a  verve  that  betrays  her 
frame  of  mind,  *'i  have  forgotten,  because 
you  choose  to  do  so  ?  Do  you  think  that  all 
the  insults  you  showered  on  me  this  morning, 
are  to  be  wiped  out  so  easily  ?  Why,"  with  a 
flash  from  her  beautiful  eyes,  "  you  told  me 
that  I  liedr 

"  I  beg  your  pardon !  That  is  impossible," 
says  Wortley  stiffly.  "  You  are  making  some 
strange  mistake." 
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His  manner  is  once  again  cold  and  for- 
bidding. He  had  meant  to  be  kind,  conside- 
rate, he  called  it  "  considerate,"  but  in  reality 
the  word  was  apologetic,  but  she  had  thwarted 
his  good  intentions,  and  killed  his  mood. 

"  You  were  afraid  to  say  it  right  out,"  says 
Nell  scornfully,  "  but  you  meant  it.  I  could 
see  it  in  your  eyes.  They  were,"  with  a  glad 
maliciousness,  "  glaring  at  me  !  You  gave  me 
to  understand  you  didn't  believe  one  word  I 
said.     You  doubted  me." 

"  Had  I  no  cause  to  doubt  ?  " 

"  None — none  ! " 

c^But " 

"  I  will  not  listen  to  your  '  buts,'  I  want  no 
explanations.  Explanations  always  come  too 
late !  You  said  I  was  wilfully  deceiving  you  ! 
And  you  said  it  was  '  for  your  sins '  you  had 
been  appointed  my  guardian,  and  you 
'  thanked  Heaven  '  it  was  my  money,  not  me, 
you  were  guarding,  and,"  here  she  faces  him 
suddenly  with  her  hands  clenched,  but  her 
eyes  full  of  tears,  "  how  dare  you  say  all  those 
horrid  things  to  me — how  dare  you  accuse  me 
of  falsehood  ?  " 

29* 
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She  has  moved  a  little  nearer  to  the  brink 
of  the  river,  and  is  now  indeed  looking 
angrily  at  Wortley  from  the  outmost  edge  of 
its  bank. 

"  Don't  stay  there ! "  says  he  quickly. 
"That  bank  is  very  uncertain." 

"Not  a  bit  more  uncertain  than  a  great 
many  other  things — than  you,  for  example !  " 
She  makes  a  little  tempestuous  movement 
with  her  foot  upon  the  crumbling  bank,  that 
in  another  w^oman  he  would  have  called  a 
stamp,  and  then  all  at  once  something 
happens ! 

The  earth,  soddened  and  loosened  by  the 
late  rains  and  the  swelling  of  the  river,  has 
given  way  beneath  her.  She  sways  back- 
wards  

In  a  second  Wortley  has  caught  her  hand, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  her  reaching 
the  water.  Providentially  beneath  the  bank  a 
huge  boulder  lies,  and  on  this  her  right  foot 
coming,  gives  her  a  certain  support  for  the 
moment.  Within  that  moment  she  feels 
tw^o  strong  arms  round  her,  and  almost 
before  she  has  time  to  realize  her  unpleasant 
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position,  she  is  standing  beside  Wortley  once 
again  quite  safe,  but  extremely  wet.  The 
turbulent  stream  has  gone  over  her  shoes 
and  stockings  and  reduced  her  pretty  lace 
petticoat  to  a  most  unhappy  state. 

Surely  under  these  circumstances  one 
would  have  thought  that  she  was  deserving  of 
nothing  but  commiseration.  Wortley  evi- 
dently thinks  otherwise.  The  truth  is  she 
has  frightened  him  out  of  his  life.  If  alone^ 
that  swift  full-tided  river  would  very  probably 
have  caught  and  carried  her  along  with  it,  in 
spite  of  all  her  struggles  to — death  perhaps. 
.  .  .  And  besides  all  that,  he  has  not  for- 
given her  her  obstinacy  in  not  stepping  back 
when  he  had  warned  her  of  the  insecurity  of 
the  bank. 

"  I  hope  you  will  take  advice  next  time ! " 
says  he  vigorously,  holding  her  still  by  both 
arms,  and  looking  as  if  he  would  dearly  like 
to  shake  her.  "  What  did  you  mean  by 
dancing  a  jig  on  that  bank  when  I  told  you 
how  unsafe  it  was  ?  What  are  you  going  to 
do  now  ?  You  " — indignantly — "  are  wet 
through  !     And  it  serves  you  right  too !  " 
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He  is  giving  her  a  scolding  of  the  real  good 
old-fashioned  kind.  It  is  Ms  innings  now, 
and  he  is  going  to  make  the  most  of  his 
time.  She  has  behaved  abominably,  and  has 
given  him  a  shock,  and  of  course  must  be 
feehng  subdued.  Perhaps  she  will  listen  to 
reason  at  last ! 

He  had  not,  however,  allowed  for  the 
"  eternal  feminine  "  in  her  !  Suddenly  she 
wrenches  herself  free  from  him. 

•'  Yes,  I  am !  "  says  she.  "  And  it  is  all 
your  fault!"  Can  his  ears  be  playing  him 
false  ?  His  fault !  "  If  you  had  not  been  so 
dreadfully  rude  and  unkind  to  me,  I  should 
not  have  tried  to  get  away  from  you.  I 
am  sure  it  was  trying  to  get  away  from  you, 
that  made  me  step  backwards  on  that  horrid 
bank!" 

"  Unkind !  " 

"  Oh !  "  with  quite  long-drawn  anguish  in 
her  tone.     "  So  unkind !  " 

Wortley,  staring,  wonders  how  she  does  it ! 
Such  anguish!  If  he  had  threatened  to 
murder  her,  she  could  not  regard  him  with 
greater  reproach.     And  what  had  he  done? 
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His  conscience  clears  him  most  valiantly, 
yet  in  spite  of  it,  he  feels  himself  growing, 
inch  by  inch,  into  a  perfect  monster  of 
iniquity. 

-  "  What  did  I  do  ?  "  demands  he  desper- 
ately. 

"  You  know  very  well !  All  day  long  you 
have  been  unkind  to  me."  Suddenly, 
without  a  second's  warning,  she  bursts  into 
tears. 

This  is  terrible. 

"  I  give  in,"  says  Wortley  frantically. 
"  I'm  the  greatest  brute  ahve.  I'm  anything 
you  like — only  don't  go  on  like  that." 

"  I  don't " — sobbing — "  want  you  to  give 
in." 

"  Then  what  on  earth  do  you  want  ?  "  in  a 
tone  that  savours  of  desperation. 

"  I  think  " — sobbing  still — "  you  might 
guess." 

"  I  can't !  " 

"Dry  shoes  and  stockings  then,"  indig- 
nantly. "  I  think  you  might  have  known  that. 
My  feet  " — whimpering — "  are  cold  and  wet. 
I  think  you  might  have  known  that  too ! " 
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It  is  plain  to  him  that  her  full  belief  is, 
that  but  for  him  her  feet  would  not  be  wet 
and  cold ! 

He  smothers  a  groan  of  remonstrance,  and 
drawing  her  arm  through  his,  turns  her  right- 
about face,  and  homewards. 

"We  can  talk  it  out  later  on,"  says  he 
grimly.  "  Come  back  to  the  house  now,  and 
change  your  things.'* 

But  though  Miss  Prendergast  goes  with 
him,  she  weeps  silently  all  the  time,  and 
refuses  to  speak.  As  a  fact,  she  is  consumed 
with  chagrin.  That  terrible  day  on  the 
beach  when  she  had  first  met  him,  has 
come  back  to  her !  Are  her  shoes  and 
stockings  to  be  always  en  evidence  when  she 
is  with  him  ? 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

"  In  our  light,  bitter  world  of  wrong." 

"  It  is  quite  hot  still,"  says  Cecilia,  her  hand 
upon  the  teapot.  "  How  lovely.  Let  us 
have  some  more  !  " 

She  has  come  out  to  the  terrace  to  welcome 
back  the  haymakers,  having  got  (happily)  rid 
of  some  of  her  elderly  gossips,  though  not  of 
aU — ^Mrs.  Cutforth-Boss,  who  is  hard  to  up- 
root, following  her  on  to  the  terrace.  It  was 
with  fear  and  trembling — or,  at  all  events,  a 
pretty  pretence  at  it — that  CeciHa  touched 
the  quaint  Queen  Anne  teapot,  but  the  butler 
apparently  is  above  suspicion,  and  Mrs. 
Gaveston,  after  that  quick  touch,  retreats, 
blowing  daintily  on  her  fingers. 

It  is  still  quite  early.  The  golden  glory  of 
July,  having  distinctly  refused  to  fade  into 
the  more  amber  brilliance  of  August,  the 
days  still  tarry  with  us,  and  even  when  they 
are  done,  long  and  sweet  are  the  twilights. 
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Autumn,  the   enemy,  though   crouching   on 
the  border,  ready  to  spring,  as  yet  dares  not. 

"  Lapped  in  the  low  light  of  the  westering  sun, 
The  wild  gulls  circle  seaward  one  by  one, 

Wheeling  and  wailing,  querulous  and  shrill, 
Now  silver  white,  now  dun, 

As  the  late  lustre  touches  them  at  will ; 
Even  their  dark  fortress  set  in  the  blue  sea. 

Fringed  with  perpetual  foam, 

Gives  back  a  glory  from  its  lichened  dome 
Where  no  man^s  foot  may  be. 
And  yon  gaunt  headland's  massive  masonry. 

Towering  on  high  above  the  sea-birds'  hold. 
Gleams  like  the  Mystic  Rose, 

With  dull  rich  dyes  of  amaranth  and  gold." 

"  How  splendid  it  all  is ! "  says  Mrs. 
Wilding,  in  a  low,  entranced  tone.  As  she 
is  the  very  last  person  in  the  world  one  would 
suppose  likely  to  give  a  thought  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  or  anything  else,  except 
her  own  charms,  this  very  ordinary  remark 
falls  like  a  bomb  into  their  midst.  So  solemn 
is  the  silence  that  follows  on  it,  that  it  strikes 
home  to  her.  Turning,  with  a  little  disgusted 
air,  to  those  around,  she  says  : 

*'  Well  ?  Isn't  it  ? "  but  in  a  tone  from 
which  all  deep  delight  and  feeling  is  gone. 
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Cecilia,  feeling  something  has  gone  astray, 
says  quickly  : 

"  Oh,  it  is !  It  is,  indeed !  And  such 
lovely  colouring.  Look  at  that  pink  and 
grey  in  the  sky  over  there.  What  a  com- 
bination !  Make  a  lovely  gown,  wouldn't 
it  ?  '^ 

This  is  not  to  be  surpassed !  It  is,  indeed, 
so  beyond  competition  that  no  one  adds  a 
word  to  it,  and  Mrs.  Wilding,  with  her  usual 
little  idle  laugh  slightly  accentuated,  drops 
into  a  chair. 

"I  wonder  the  McGregors  aren't  here,'* 
says  she  listlessly. 

"People  to  luncheon,"  says  McN"amara. 
"  I  met  McGregor  in  the  village  this  morning, 
and  he  said  they  would  probably  drop  in 
later  on." 

"  What  people  ?  "  asks  Mrs.  Cutforth-Boss, 
who  can't  be  happy  unless  she  knows  the  ins 
and  outs  of  everything. 

"  Well,  the  Brandrums  for  one " 

"  That  woman  !  "  says  Maria — her  usually 
low  voice  now  comes  apparently  from  the 
bottom  of  her  boots.     "  After  her  appearance 
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last  night,  I  am  surprised  at  Mrs.  McGregor's 
receiving  her  this  afternoon." 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  her  ?  "  asks  Mrs. 
Wilding.  "  Eather  smart  gown,  I  thought  it ! " 

"Xo  doubt!"  says  Maria,  with  thrilling 
meaning.  "  /  didn't !  A  more  carnal  get-up 
I  never  saw  !  " 

"Ah!  but  dear  Mrs.  Cutforth-Boss,  just 
consider,"  says  Mrs.  Wilding,  leaning  towards 
her  with  an  enchanting  smile.  "  You  really 
shouldn't  throw  stones,  you  know.  A  Joan 
of  Arc  is  quite  respectable,  but  a  Cleopatra. 
Oh !  do  you  know,  dear  Mrs.  Cutforth-Boss, 
I  was  so  shocked  at  you  last  night !  Cleopatra, 
don't  you  know!  Such  a  very  advanced 
person ! " 

"  At  all  events  Cleopatra's  skirts  didn't  stop 
at  her  knees  !  "  says  Maria  promptly. 

Whether  she  is  alluding  to  Joan  of  Arc  as 
exemplified  by  Mrs.  Brandrum,  or  to  Mrs. 
Wilding  as  "  Folly "  must  for  ever  remain 
unknown.  At  all  events  the  return  is  so 
ready  that  Mrs.  Wilding,  who  is  the  first  to 
see  the  malicious  intention,  leads  them  all 
into  a  burst  of  laughter. 
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"I  made  a  mistake  about  my  gown  last 
night,"  says  she.  "  I  should  have  been 
'  Ophelia.'  I've  been  practising  the  part  for 
the  last  half-hour,  and  now  I  feel  perfect  in 
it.  But  it  was  a  trifle  too  late  for  a  practice. 
Mrs.  Gaveston,  you  should  have  asked  me  to 
build  hay-cocks  a  fortnight  ago,"  she  puts 
her  long  lean  fingers  up  to  her  head. 
"  Who's  going  to  pull  the  straws  out  of  my 
hair  ?  "  asks  she.  "I  feel  just  like  that  silly 
Hamlet's  sweetheart." 

She  has  half-a-dozen  amateur  hairdressers 
in  a  moment ;  all  of  the  horrid  sex,  and  it  is 
quite  astonishing,  as  Maria  remarks,  what 
a  long  time  they  take  to  remove  three  bits  of 
hay. 

"  Oh  !  that's  a  hairpin  !  "  cries  Mrs. 
Wilding  suddenly.  She  puts  up  both  her 
hands  to  defend  herself,  though,  indeed,  she 
need  not  have  been  afraid  of  any  hairpin  in 
the  world,  as  all  her  fair  tresses  are  her  own. 
"  Sir  Stephen  !  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  says  Sir  Stephen 
hurriedly ;  so  hurriedly,  indeed,  that  he  digs 
the  hairpin  back  into  her  head  again,  rather 
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sharply.  But  Mrs.  Wilding  bears  that  thrust 
nobly !  she  has  looked  up  and  has  seen  Nell 
stepping  out  of  the  drawing-room  window, 
and  has  at  once  known  all  about  it.  That's 
the  good  of  a  confirmed  flirt  like  Mrs. 
Wilding ! 

It  is  quite  a  renovated  Nell  on  whom 
Wortley  is  looking.  The  wet  skirt  has  dis- 
appeared, a  fresh  one  has  taken  its  place,  and 
beneath  it  the  pretty  shoes  and  stockings  are 
quite  dry  and  sparkling. 

"  The  McGregors  not  come  ?  "  says  she, 
tripping  gaily  towards  Cecilia.  She  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  plain  Elspeth.  "  Elspeth 
said  she  would  be  here  if  possible  by  half-past 

"  Captain  Stairs  told  me  that,  too,"  says 
Mrs.  Chance.  "  No  doubt  they  will  come 
together  very  soon." 

"  Together  ?  "  says  Cecilia  ;  she  lays  down 
the  teapot,  and  pushes  the  sugar-bowl  to  one 
side.     The  word  is  a  question. 

"  Well,  of  course,"  says  Mrs.  Chance,  with 
a  simper,  and  her  usual  little  hesitation,  "  he 
would  hardly  come  without  her." 
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"  Why  ?  "  asks  Mrs.  Cutforth-Boss  sharply. 

Mrs.  Chance  smiles  again  and  hesitates 
even  more.  She  is  in  a  bad  temper.  Alec 
having  seen  Nell  go  down  to  the  river  with 
Wortley,  had  gone  home  in  a  huff.  And 
how  had  that  girl  managed  to  be  there  with 
Stephen  ? 

"  You  shouldn't  ask  such  delicate  questions 
so  openly,"  says  she,  her  eyes  every  now  and 
then  darting  little  eager  enquiries  at  Ceciha, 
who  is  still  pushing  the  pretty  silver  trifles  on 
the  tea-tray  from  left  to  right  and  back  again, 
with  her  eyes  always  lowered.  ("  She  is 
listening,  however,"  says  Mrs.  Chance  to 
herself.)  "  Well,  they  are  engaged  to  be 
married,  I  hear  !  Have  you  not  heard 
anything  ?  " 

There  is  a  sharp,  quick  clatter  amongst  the 
spoons — the  swerve  of  a  woman's  body,  and 
the  frou-frou  of  a  woman's  gown ! 

*'  It  is  not  true !  " 

CeciUa's  voice  rings  clear  and  high.  She 
lets  the  last  spoon  fall  clattering  amongst  the 
tea-cups.  Her  small  beautiful  face  is  thrown 
upwards,  her  lips  are  white — beneath  them 
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one  could  imagine  her  teeth  clenched.  Nell, 
whose  own  face  has  changed  colour,  glances 
at  her  furtively,  in  a  very  agony  of  fear. 
What  is  she  going  to  do  ?  What  is  going  to 
happen  ?  She  turns  her  affrighted  glance  on 
Mickey,  and  that  delectable  youth  steps  at 
once  into  the  breach. 

"  True ! "  says  he,  fine  disdain  in  his  tone. 
"  Of  course  it  isn't.  Fancy  Stairs  engaged. 
The  last  man  in  the  world  to  marry,  I  should 
say." 

He  looks  straight  at  Cecilia,  something  in 
his  quick,  expressive  Irish  eyes,  rouses  her, 
warns  her.  She  draws  in  her  breath  sharply, 
and  manages  to  laugh,  in  a  stifled,  somewhat 
too  effusive  fashion ;  but  the  crisis,  at  all 
events,  is  over. 

"  Not  like  me,"  goes  on  Mickey.  "  Who," 
dismally,  "  would  marry  to-morrow,  only  the 
distinctly  '  Impossible  she  '  won't  have  me." 

Here  he  casts  a  languishing  glance  at  Nell, 
who  is  still  too  frightened  to  even  repel  or 
play  with  it. 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  movement  at  the 
end  of  the  terrace,  Mrs.  Wilding  and  Mrs. 
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Cutforth-Boss  are  saying  some  pleasant  things 
to  two  or  three  people  who  are  coming 
forward  to  greet  their  hostess.  Mrs.  Chance 
alone  stands  silent — waiting — looking  at  Mrs. 
Gaveston ;  and  as  eyes  will,  at  times,  pre- 
sently hers  compel  Cecilia's  to  meet  them. 
She  smiles,  and  there  is  mockery  in  the  smile. 
"  Well  ?  Do  you  believe  now  ?  "  they  seem  to 
say. 

The  unspoken  words  seem  to  sink  into 
Cecilia's  heart. 

Yes,  he  is  here,  and  with  Elspeth  Mc- 
Gregor!  Is  it  all  true  then  what  that 
woman  had  said  ?  Is  he  going  to  sell  his 
soul  for   gold,  as   she — she  had   sold  hers  ? 

.  .  .  And  after  all  he  had  said  last 
night. 

She  goes  quickly  up  to  Mrs.  McGregor, 
brushing  unsteadily  past  Nell  as  she  does  so. 
Nell,  who  holds  her  for  a  moment,  and  tries 
to  whisper  something,  but  who  is  thrust  aside 
almost  passionately. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  McGregor,  how  good  of  you  to 
come.     And  after  all  your  fatigue." 

The  pretty  voice  rings  softly  as  ever.  A 
VOL.  II.  30 
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little  hurried,  perhaps,  but  quite  as  sweet  as 
usual.  There  is  no  want  of  control  in  it  now, 
or  in  the  lovely  face  either. 

"  And  you,  too,  Elspeth  " — Mrs.  Gaveston 
has  gone  a  step  farther — "you  are  won- 
derful ;  you  look  just  as  fresh  as  though  you 
had  not  been  up  so  many  hours !  And  so 
happy,  too !  But  perhaps,"  with  charming 
meaning,  "it  is  memories  of  last  night  that 
make  you  look  so  happy." 

"  Of  course !  "  says  Miss  McGregor  who,  if 
she  has  a  plain  face,  has  a  very  gracious 
mind.  "  For  last  night  we  owe  you  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  It  would  have  made  anyone  happy 
— you  think  so,  too,  Philip  ?  " 

She  turns  to  Captain  Stairs,  who  is  quite 
an  old  friend  of  hers  and  her  people ;  to 
Cecilia  her  voice  sounds  appropriative.  She 
stands  still  waiting  for  Stairs'  reply.  It  comes 
at  last. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  happiest  evenings  of  my 
life,"  says  he.  This  was  meant  for  Cecilia, 
but  Cecilia,  with  her  eyes  bent  on  Elspeth, 
does  not  know  that.  She  moves  slowly 
away. 
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Stairs  follows  her. 

"This  morning — "  begins  he.  She  checks 
him  by  a  gesture  of  her  pretty  hand.  "  This 
morning  was  beautiful,"  says  she.  "This 
afternoon  is  still  more  charming.  How 
happy  we  are  in  our  weather  in  spite  of  all 
our  foreign  friends  may  say." 

She  smiles  at  him ;  she  does  not  look  at 
him,  and  turns  in  her  light  fashion  from  him 
to  her  next  guest. 

Stairs  left  thus  stranded,  gives  his  mind  a 
free  course !  What  has  he  done  then  ? 
What  has  happened  ?  Her  coldness  is  be- 
yond question.  Has  she  regretted — been 
overwhelmed  by  nervous  fears  ? 

Leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  house,  he 
tries  to  work  out  the  problem,  but  fails. 
Could  she  be  offended  w^ith  him  because  he 
failed  to  keep  his  appointment  this  morning  ? 
because,  when  he  did  appear,  it  was  with 
Nell  ?  Somebody  tripping  past  him,  rouses 
him  from  his  reflections.  It  is  Mr.  Nobbs, 
who  has  just  arrived,  and  who  is  on  his  way 
to  speak  to  Miss  McGregor. 

The  little  man's  face  is  all  aglow  with  the 

30* 
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joy  of  a  quotation  that  has  just  occurred 
to  him,  and  which  he  flatters  himself  will 
be  really  artistically  appropriate.  Miss 
McGregor's  red  hair,  her  Scottish  features, 
and  her  name  have  all  inspired  him. 

Stepping  briskly  up  to  her,  as  she  stands 
talking  to  Mickey,  he  tilts  his  little  chin,  lays 
his  head  to  one  side  like  an  elderly  robin,  and 
squeaks  gaily — 

"  '  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ?  '  " 

This  touching  allusion  to  her  nationality 
might  have  received  the  applause  it  merits — 
but  alas !  for  poor  Nobbs,  Mickey  is  on  the 
spot. 

"  Not  much !  "  says  that  spoiler  of  genius. 
•'  What ! "  turning  to  the  disgusted  Nobbs 
with  the  air  of  true  amazement.  "  Haven't 
you  heard  ?  Not  heard  ?  Why,  where  have 
you  been  ?  It  seems  that  poor  old  Scotland 
moved  on  a  yard  or  two  last  night,  and  fell 
right  over  into  the  North  Sea.  Awful  catas- 
trophe, isn't  it  ?  People  say — but  people  say 
anything^  that  the  poor  creature  had  a  little 
—  just  a  little  too  much — you  know!"     This 
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sounds  personal,  and  Nobbs  makes  a  furious 
disclaimer.  "  Anyway,  it  plunged  right  in, 
and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  Frightful 
loss  of  life.  Five  dead  and  twenty  wounded, 
I  hear :  and  the  poor  little  baby  not  expected 
to  recover.  I  hear  too  that  Lord  Eosebery 
is  very  much  cut  up  about  it,  and  the  Queen 
inconsolable.  A  couple  of  divers  have  been 
sent  down  to  look  into  matters,  but  it  appears 
there  is  little  hope  of " 

Mr.  Nobbs  at  this  point  beats  an  indignant 
retreat,  and  Mickey  turns  a  smiling  eye  on 
Nell. 

"  Had  the  laugh  on  him  there,"  says  he. 

"  And  all  to  yourself,"  returns  she  severely. 
"  I  don't  believe  there  is  in  Europe  so  silly  a 
person  as  you  are." 

"  Perhaps  there  is  in  Asia  ?  "  says  Mr. 
McNamara,  hopefully. 

Mrs.  McGregor  is  saying  good-bye  to 
Cecilia.  She  has  two  other  visits  to  pay 
(both  to  people  who  seldom  receive  visits — 
she  is  the  kindest  being  in  the  world),  and 
she  really  must  run  ;  and  Elspeth  is  coming 
with  her — but  Phihp  ?     "  You  need  not  come, 
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Philip,  you  would  only  be  bored,  and  you  can 
walk  home  through  the  woods." 

Mrs.  McGregor  carries  off  the  good  Elspeth 
with  her,  and  presently  Mrs.  Chance  and  Mrs. 
Cutforth  -  Boss  disappear  too,  the  former 
having  manoeuvred  herself  into  a  seat  in 
Maria's  carriage.  Of  the  guests  of  the 
afternoon  only  Sir  Stephen  and  Stairs  re- 
main. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

"  A  little  sorrow,  a  little  pleasure, 
Fate  metes  us  from  the  dusty  measure 
That  holds  the  date  of  all  of  us.'* 

Gaveston,  turning  in  his  slow,  kindly  way 
to  Stairs,  renews  to  him  his  earlier  invita- 
tion. 

"  I  hope  you  remember  that  when  your 
visit  to  the  McGregors  is  over,  you  have 
promised  to  come  to  us." 

There  is  a  distinct  pause.  Stairs  so  far 
controls  himself  that  he  does  not  look  at 
Cecilia,  and  he  is  conscious  that  his  heart  is 
beating  like  a  sledge-hammer.  What  is  he 
to  say — how  to  act  ?  There  is  no  time  for 
thought.  The  invitation  has  already  been 
accepted,  and  now,  how  to  get  out  of  it  ?  A 
certainty  that  he  must  get  out  of  it,  is  the 
only  thing  to  be  sure  of.  To  eat  this  man's 
salt  is  impossible,  and  yet 

"  I  am  leaving  Mrs.  McGregor's  on  Thurs- 
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day  next,"  says  lie  slowly.  "  But  I  am  afraid 
that  after  all  I  shall  not  be  able  to  accept  your 
kind " 

"  You  mustn't  say  that,"  says  Gaveston,  in 
his  calm,  hospitable  way.  "  A  week  at  least 
you  can  spare  us.  Such  an  old  friend  of  my 
wife's  is  doubly  welcome." 

"  A  week "  begins  Stairs. 

"  A  couple  of  days  then.  Come,  that  is 
settled.  Cecilia,''  calling  to  his  wife,  who  is 
standing  far  down  on  the  terrace  with  her 
back  half  turned  to  them — "  Captain  Stairs  is 
coming  to  us  on  Thursday." 

"  Yes  ?  "  Cecilia  so  far  moves  as  to  give 
them  one  cheek  to  look  at,  and  half  a  glimpse 
of  a  flashing  eye.  "  So  glad !  "  After  this 
she  goes  back  to  her  old  position. 

It  seems  all  so  lightly  settled,  so  easily 
arranged.  Stairs  would  have  made  even  now 
a  further  protest,  but  that  Nell  standing  over 
there  with  Mickey  and  Sir  Stephen,  suddenly 
calls  to  her  brother-in-law — 

"  Peter,  there  are  still  some  of  the  yellow 
raspberries  left  in  the  lower  garden.  Will 
you   come   and    eat   them?     We" — with   a 
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dainty  gesture  that  includes  her  two  com- 
panions— "  are  going." 

"It  sounds  tempting,"  says  Gaveston. 
"  Will  you  come,  Cis  ?  " 

Cecilia  nods  acquiescence.  Her  face  is 
very  white. 

"  The  dew  is  falling,"  says  she,  holding  out 
her  hands  as  if  to  catch  it. 

"  That  will  make  the  raspberries  all  the 
sweeter,"  says  Nell;  she  leans  forward. 
"  Philip,  will  you  come  with  me  ?  "  There  is 
suppressed  anxiety  in  her  tone,  and  involun- 
tarily Sir  Stephen  looks  at  her. 

Stairs  smiles  and  goes  to  her ;  and  Nell 
heading  the  troop  with  him,  all  start  for  the 
fruit  garden. 

But  once  in,  they  get  separated.  The 
raspberry  beds  are  many  and  far  between, 
and  presently,  what  with  diving  here  and 
diving  there,  in  search  of  the  fast  dying-out 
fruit,  the  party  is  entirely  disorganized. 
Stairs  had  been  lost  sight  of,  and  Mickey, 
who  was  now  with  Nell  and  Wortley,  and  to 
whom  Nell  indeed  had  seemed  to  cling,  much 
to  Mickey's  surprise  and  pride,  was  summoned 
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back  by  the  butler  to  answer  a  telegram 
from  his  mother,  who  was  most  anxious  to 
know  whether  he  would  like  his  socks  red  or 
pale  blue  for  the  winter.  She  is  evidently- 
thinking  of  knitting  them,  poor  woman,  and 
much  gratitude  should  be  hers,  but  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  telegram,  instead  of  heighten- 
ing Mr.  McNamara's  filial  feelings,  drives  him 
not  only  half  mad  with  rage,  but  into  the 
most  terrible  language.  Flinging  down  his 
last  newly-found  raspberry,  he  rushes  to- 
wards the  house.  Gaveston  who,  in  a 
raspberry  row  with  his  wife  and  Stairs,  had 
seen  the  telegram  brought  to  Mickey,  and 
the  reception  thereof,  had  at  once  decided 
that  old  Mrs.  McN"amara  was  dead  at  last, 
and  had  immediately  followed  him  to  give 
him  all  the  support  he  could,  under  the  sad 
circumstances. 

We  prefer  to  draw  a  veil  over  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's  reception  of  his  condolences.  It 
was  a  loud  one  and  very  profane. 

Meantime  Nell,  to  her  discomfiture,  and 
now  finds  herself  alone  with  Wortley. 

The  others  have  gone  far  down  the  opposite 
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raspberry  bank  and  are  quite  out  of  sight. 
Neither  party  would  have  heard  much  of  the 
other  all  the  time,  except  for  Mickey,  whose 
mildest  mirth  can  always  be  heard  half  a  mile 
away.  How  Nell  now  longs  for  this  despised 
hilarity. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you've  changed  your  shoes 
and  stockings,"  says  Wortley,  glancing  at  the 
dainty  little  foot  that  is  emerging  from 
beneath  the  short  serge  skirt.  "  But  I  think 
it  is  a  little  rash  of  you  to  come  out  after 
your  wetting." 

"  You  are  right,"  says  Nell  quickly.  "  I'll 
go  back."  She  starts  precipitately  for  the 
house.  What  a  splendid  opportunity  of 
getting  away,  and  nothing  to  offend  him  about 
it  either.     It  was  his  own  suggestion. 

"  But — one  moment." 

"  Moments  are  fatal  in  these  cases,"  says 
she.  She  edges  away  another  inch  or  two. 
"  Perhaps  I'll  die,  if  I  delay." 

Wortley  bursts  out  laughing,  and  with  a 
quickness  she  is  not  prepared  for,  catches  her 
arm. 

"What  a  little  humbug  you  are  ! "  says  she. 
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"  Come  back  here,  and  eat  your  raspberries. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  you  are  not 
going  to  die  of  your  late  wetting." 

She  looks  up  at  him.  He  has  let  his  hand 
slip  from  her  arm  down  to  her  fingers,  and  he 
is  now  holding  the  latter  in  a  very  light  clasp. 
Her  look  is  provocative. 

"  Perhaps  not  of  my  wetting,"  says  she, 
"  but  one  dies  of  other  things  than  that. 
Worse  things — far  worse  !  " 

"For  instance ?" 

"  Ill-treatment ! " 

"  Ah,  tell  me  his  name  !  "  says  he. 

At  this  they  both  laugh. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  continues  presently, 
"  I  have  been  wanting  to  say  something  to  you 
all  day,  but  I  had  not  the  courage." 

''  The  courage  ?     You  !  " 

"Yes.  Even  I!  Tyrant  and  Oppressor, 
as  I  am,  with  a  big  0  !  still  I  cower  before 
you !  This  admission  ought  to  pave  my  way 
for  me — ought  to  open  the  path  of  your 
mercy  to  me  ! " 

"  What  do  you  want  to  say  ?  " 
~    "  I  want  you  to  take  back  that  parasol.     It 
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is  the  Pipe  of  Peace  in  our  case.  Can't  you 
bring  yourself  to  accept  it  ?  " 

She  shakes  her  head  vigorously. 

"  I  don't  smoke,"  says  she. 

"  You  will  take  it  back,  however,"  persists 
he,  ignoring  her  nonsense. 

"No!     No!     Never!     I  couldn't!" 

"  Still,  I  wish  you  would." 

''  It  is  impossible." 

Sir  Stephen  sighs. 

"  What  a  fraud  you  are  ! "  says  he.     "  You 

looh  so  good-hearted,  and  yet .     Well,  I 

suppose  I  must  only  give  it  to  old  Miss  Mggs, 
the  laundress." 

"To  Miss  Miggs?"  Nell  makes  a  little 
gesture  of  protest.     "  To  her — oh,  don't !  " 

"  Why  not  ?  Either  to  her  or  into  the 
fire." 

"  The  fire  first.     It  was— lovely !  " 

"Was  it?"  says  Sir  Stephen.  "That's 
strange!  I'm  not  a  judge  of  parasols,  I'll 
admit,  but,  do  you  know,  when  I  was  buy- 
ing it,  I  said  to  myself  it  looked  just  like 
you !  "  A  pause.  "  Must  I  give  it  to  Miss 
Miggs?" 
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"  There  was  an  alternative,"  in  an  uncom- 
promising tone.     "  You  can  burn  it." 

"  To-night  ?  "  says  he. 

Silence  follows  this,  and  a  fresh  descent 
upon  the  raspberries.  His  overture  has  been 
rejected,  and  Wortley,  with  a  feeling  of  anger 
against  himself,  for  having  so  far  tried  to  melt 
her  to  his  mood,  determines  on  saying  nothing 
more  until  Gaveston  or  Mickey  come  back  to 
give  a  grateful  turn  to  their  discourse.  At 
all  events,  she  shall  be  the  one  to  speak  first, 
which,  of  course,  means  that  speech  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  expected  until  the  arrival  of  some 
third  person. 

Into  the  very  midst  of  these  most  sombre 
determinations  falls  a  distraction.  Eight  under- 
neath his  very  nose  a  little  palm  is  thrust 
with  three  big  raspberries  upon  it — three 
lovely  raspberries — yet  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  three  put  together  is  not  so  great  as 
the  beauty  of  the  little  hand  in  which  they 
rest. 

"Eat  them,"  says  Nell. 

"  Is  it  a  peace  offering  ?  " 

He  stoops,  and  eats    them  off  the    dainty 
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dish  that  might  truly  be  set  before  any  king 
in  all  the  world,  and  having  eaten  them,  and 
still  with  the  "  dainty  dish  "  within  his  grasp 
he  bends  again,  and  presses  a  hasty  kiss  upon 
that  lovely  plate. 

Nell  does  not  withdraw  her  hand,  but  she 
blushes  rosy  red.  A  charming  red.  Wortley, 
still  holding  her  hand,  and  looking  at  her, 
thinks  he  has  never  seen  her  look  so  pretty. 

"  Her  beauty  was  new  colour  to  the  air, 
And  music  to  the  silent  many  birds." 

That  she  is  surprised  is  beyond  question. 
Astonishment  is  portrayed  in  the  large  eyes 
that  are  resting  on  him. 

"  Why  did  you  do  that  ?  "  she  asks  at  last. 

Wortley  laughs. 

"  On  my  word,  I  don't  know." 

Miss  Prendergast  takes  back  her  hand,  and 
shrugs  her  shoulders  slightly. 

*'  I  do — I  do  !  "  declares  he  eagerly,  and 
with  contrition.     "  It  was  because " 

He  hesitates. 

"Well?"  She  is  evidently  determined  to 
have  her  answer.     But  the  surprise  has  given 
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place  to  amusement,  and  her  lips  are  now 
parted  in  a  mischievous  smile.  "  Is  it  so  hard 
to  say  ?  "  asks  she. 

"  I  may  sa}^  it  then  ?  " 

"How  can  I  tell?  What  do  I  know  of 
your  thoughts  ?  "  She  laughs  outright :  and 
then,  "  You  " — maliciously — "  are  afraid !  " 

"I  am  ! "  giving  in  upon  the  spot  in  a 
most  craven  fashion.  "  If  your  wrath  were  to 
descend  upon  me  again  to-day,  I  should  be 
indeed  undone.  Give  me  permission,  and 
then  I'll  speak." 

"  Oh,  coward  ! "  cries  she.  "  No,  no — there 
shall  be  no  permission.  And  you  may  keep 
your  answer." 

"  I  won't !  "  says  he,  with  sudden  reckless- 
ness. "  I'll  risk  the — half  of  it.  It  was 
because  your  hand  is  the  prettiest  one  I 
know." 

"  That  a  half  ?  ''  says  she.  "  Why,  I  call  it 
a  handsome  whole.  What  more  could  you 
say?" 

He  looks  at  her  intently. 

"  Is  that  another  question  ?  Do  you  still 
dare  me  ? "  asks  he,  in  a  low  tone.     His  air 
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has  grown  suddenly  intensified.  Nell  draws 
back,  laughing  hghtly  always,  but  her  colour 
has  again  risen,  dyeing  her  face  softly,  even 
as  far  as  the  broad  brow  : 

"  Fie  !  Would  I  dare  my  guardian  ?  "  says 
she.  She  draws  still  farther  from  him,  and 
Wortley  comes  back  to  the  moment  with  a 
laugh  as  light  as  her  own.  What  on  earth 
had  he  been  going  to  say  ?     He  doesn't  know. 

They  are  both  a  little  silent  as  they  go  back 
to  the  house. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX 

*'  When  first  we  met  we  did  not  guess 
That  Love  would  prove  so  hard  a  master ; 
Of  more  than  common  friendliness 
When  first  we  met  we  did  not  guess. 
Who  could  foretell  this  sore  distress, 
This  irretrievable  disaster, 
When  first  we  met  ? — We  did  not  guess 
That  Love  would  prove  so  hard  a  master." 

Cecilia  and  Stairs — reluctantly  on  Cecilia's 
part — had  gone  up  the  garden,  and  from  it 
had  passed  into  the  little  pleasaunce  called 
the  "  White  Square,"  because  on  it  all  the 
sun  that  ever  shines,  shines  brightest.  A 
little  spot  it  is,  walled  round  and  lined  with 
giant  beeches,  and  with  high  banks  of  mossy- 
grass  that  make  luxurious  seats.  In  the  trees 
the  birds  are  singing  lazily  bed-songs  for  their 
little  ones,  that  now  are  surely  old  enough  to 
sing  their  evening  hymn  for  themselves.  A 
gentle  wind  is  playing  on  the  leaves,  filled 
with  a  delicate  saturation  from  the  ocean  far, 
down  there. 
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"  A  faint  sea-fragrance  dvrells  upon  the  air, 
Autumn's  enchantment  layeth  hold  on  me, 
Stirring  the  sense  to  vaguest  pageantry, 
To  fitful  memories  of  days  so  fair, 
As  no  days  ever  were." 

"  As  no  days  ever  were ! "  Stairs,  who  has 
been  quoting  these  charming  lines  to  himself, 
stops  short  with  a  little  sudden  pang  at  his 
heart,  and  looks  at  Cecilia. 

But  Ceciha's  eyes  are  over  there — over, 
where  behind  one  of  the  biggest  beech  trees, 
a  small  and  beloved  form  is  bending. 

"  Looking  for  rabbits,  Geoff?  "  cries  she. 

Geoff  extricates  himself  from  the  mound 
of  loose  earth  that  he  and  his  terrier  have 
been  casting  upon  the  world,  and  turning  to 
her  a  face  bright,  excited : 

"  It's  down  here  ! "  cries  he. 

"A  rabbit?  Oh,  Geoff!  a  poor,  little 
rabbit!" 

"  'Tisn't  a  rabbit  at  all,"  screams  he  in  his 
high  treble.     "  It's  a  nasty  rat'' 

"  Never  mind  the  rat.     Come  here." 

Cecilia  is  glad  of  this  happy  interlude,  and 
caUs  to  the  boy  eagerly.     The  conversation 
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between    her  and  Stairs  is  growing    a  little 
strained. 

Geoffrey,  giving  his  little  terrier  a  cuff,  as 
a  command  to  proceed,  a  perfectly  useless 
admonition,  as,  a  second  later,  she  has  her 
head  in  the  hole  again  and  is  now  scrabbling 
up  the  earth  as  hard  as  ever  she  can,  comes 
up  a  little  reluctantly  to  his  mother. 

"  This  is  Captain  Stairs — you  know  him," 
says  Cecilia  to  the  child.  Her  tone  is  so 
different  from  the  one  he  knows  and  loves, 
that  the  child  glances  at  her  from  under  his 
long  dark  lashes  as  if  questioning  her. 

''  Say  how  d'ye  do,  Geoff." 

Geoff  advances  with  such  evident  dislike, 
however,  that  Stairs  has  little  difficulty  about 
waving  him  off. 

"  That  will  do,"  says  he,  drawing  him- 
self up  stiffly,  pushing  the  boy  back  as  it 
were.  And  the  boy,  gladly  accepting  his 
terms,  turns,  and  calling  loudly  to  the  terrier, 
runs  quickly  down  the  garden  path  out  of 
sight. 

"  Why  did  you  repulse  him  like  that  ? " 
asks  Cecilia,  passionately.    "  You  have  always 
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hated  him.  I  saw  that  from  the  first.  What 
has  my  child  done  to  you  ?  " 

"You  answer  your  own  question,"  says 
Stairs  coldly.     «'  He  is  your  child." 

"  Is  that  a  reason  why  you  should  insult 
him  ?     I  saw  his  little  face  as  he  drew  back 

1  can  see  it  still.     And  he — so  used  to 

love  always  ! — what  could  he  know  of  dislike 
unless  you  taught  him  ?  What  have  you 
done  to  him  ?  " 

Her  voice  breaks.  All  the  grief  —  the 
strange  terror  of  the  past  few  hours  now 
declares  itself  in  a  flood  of  tremulous  anger. 
Poor  Cecilia !  who  has  never  learned  in  all 
her  short  and  thoughtless  life  how  to  be 
angry  before,  is  now  troubled  and  distressed 
by  this  horrible  emotion  that  has  so  suddenly 
fallen  into  her  days. 

"  What  have  I  done  to  you  f  "  says  Stairs 
shortly.     "  That's  the  real  question." 

"  To  me  !  "  she  turns,  to  look  coldly  at  him, 
but  all  at  once  she  breaks  down.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  discipline  of  any  sort,  this  trial  has 
been  too  much  for  her. 

'•  I  must  speak.    I  will !  "  cries  she.    "  Why 
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— why  did   you   not  tell  me  tliat   you  were 
going  to  marry  Miss  McGregor  ?  " 

"Elspeth  McGregor!" 

"Ah!"  sharply.  "How  easily  her  name 
comes  to  you.  And  she  " — bitterly — "  calls 
you  Phil.  Oh !  "  beating  her  hands  together, 
"  I  could  have  killed  her  as  she  said  it.  And 
you  !  "  She  turns  upon  him  a  pallid  face,  out 
of  which  all  the  light  has  gone.  "  You  who 
called  me  false  !  " 

There  is  a  dead  silence.  Something  in  his 
face  perhaps  answers  her.  Going  to  him,  she 
lays  her  hands  on  his. 

"  It  was  a  lie  ?  "  asks  she,  in  an  agonised 
tone,  her  eyes  on  his. 

"Must  you  have  an  answer?  How 
could  you  ever  want  one  to  such  a  ques- 
tion ? "  says  he  simply.  "  Do  you  believe 
that  I  shall  ever  marry?"  He  takes  her 
hands  and  presses  them  against  his  breast. 
"As  for  Elspeth  McGregor,  she  is  to  be 
married  next  May  to  a  man  in  the  12th 
— a  very  good  fellow,  and  almost  worthy  of 
her." 

"  Is  that  true  ?  " 
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He  looks  at  her.  There  is  terrible  reproach 
in  the  look. 

"  How  could  you  have  dreamed  the  other 
true  ?  " 

Does  she  understand  .^  He  is  looking  at 
her,  trying  to  read  her ;  and  she  is  looking 
back  at  him,  her  eyes  on  his.  But  what  do 
her  eyes  betray  ? 

"  0  !  tell  me  less,  or  tell  me  more, 
Sweet  eyes  with  mystery  at  the  core." 

Suddenly  the  eyes  awake.  She  lifts  her 
head  and  breaks  into  a  soft,  tremulous  laugh. 

"  Oh !  I  am  so  happy  !  '*  cries  she.     "  I  am 

happy    again.      But    that    last    hour !  " 

She  trembles,  and  her  eyes  fill  with  tears. 
Then  she  makes  a  sudden  little  gesture  as  if 
throwing  something  from  her — something 
hateful.    "No.    I  shan't  think  of  it  ever  again." 

She  looks  very  young  and  very  incon- 
sequent as  she  does  this.  A  quick  fear  for 
her  fills  Stairs'  heart.  So  eager  to  escape 
from  pain — so  childishly  determined  to  thrust 
it  from  her.  So  quickly  happy  after  so 
grievous  an  hour. 
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Her  soft  drenched  eyes  are  now  smiling  at 
him — so  are  her  lips.  She  has  forgotten,  as 
usual,  both  past  and  future,  in  the  gladness  of 
the  present.  So  easily  swayed  by  pain  and 
joy,  how  will  it  fare  with  her  in  the  days  that 
lie  before  her  ?  It  seems  impossible  that  the 
calm  affection  she  feels  for  her  husband  will 
suffice  to  keep  her  thoughtless  feet  steady  on 
the  road  of  life.  If  she  had  someone  near 
her  always — some  one  she  loved 

He  breaks  off"  suddenly.  "  That  way  mad- 
ness lies." 

"  Why  aren't  you  happy  ?  "  asks  Ceciha  all 
at  once.     She  has  been  studying  him. 

"  Happiness  ?  "  bitterly.  "  Where  is  it  to 
be  found  ?  " 

She  glances  at  him  reproachfully. 

"  /  am  here  !  "  says  she  softly,  as  though 
reminding  him  with  the  sweetest  rebuke  of  a 
fact  he  should  have  known. 

"  You — you — you  !  "  He  draws  his  breath 
sharply.  Then,  with  some  vehemence  :  "  Have 
you  ever  thought  how  all  this  is  going  to  end  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  know,"  says  she,  making 
again   that   swift   gesture   as  if  to   ward  off* 
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something,  or  else  to  put  it  from  her.  "  You 
will  go,  but  not  now — not,"  regarding  him 
anxiously,  "  for  a  long,  long  time." 

"  I  shall  go  almost  immediately." 

"  Oh,  no !  You,"  sharply,  "  can't  do  that. 
You  have  promised  to  come  and  stay  with  us 
for  awhile.  I  heard  you  say  that.  You  said 
you  would  come  next  Thursday." 

"  I  shall  not  come,  however." 

"No?"  She  looks  at  him  as  if  not 
believing.     "  Not  even  for  a  few  days  ?  " 

He  shakes  his  head.     His  face  is  very  pale. 

"But  why,  Phil?"  she  bursts  out  im- 
patiently, and  then  stops,  and  then  goes  on 
again  impatiently,  "  Oh,  I  needn't  ask ;  I  know 
what  you  mean.  But  do  you  really,  really, 
think  it  wrong  for  us  to  see  each  other  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  is  right  or  wrong  " — 
gloomily.  "  I  only  know  I  cannot  stand 
much  more  of  this." 

He  rises  from  his  seat  beside  her  on  the 
bank,  and  walks  to  and  fro,  his  troubled  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground. 

"  Ah !  That  means  that  you  do  think  it 
wrong,"  says  she  mournfully.     "  You  say  to 
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yourself  that  because  I  am  married,  I  must 
not  again  be  glad  when  I  am  with  you.  But 
is  that  just — is  it  fair  ?  Because  I  am  Peter's 
wife  must  I  then  not  be  happy  when  I  am 
talking  to  you  ?  No,  no,"  as  he  would  have 
broken  sternly  into  her  speech,  "  I  have 
thought  it  all  out.  Every  " — emphatically — 
"  bit  of  it.  And  I  cannot  see  what  is  wrong 
about  it.  I  have  tried  and  I  have  failed  to 
see.  I  know  only  that  you  are  my  dearest 
friend — that  I  love  you — and  that  it  is  too 
harsh  a  judgment  that  would  tell  me  I  must 
not  therefore  be  with  you.  Can't  you  look  at 
it  like  that  ?  "  She  waits  as  if  entreating  a 
kind  answer  from  him,  but  answer  there  is 
none.     "  You  can't,  then  ?  " 

She  leans  towards  him,  her  hands  twined 
round  her  knees,  her  eyes  uplifted  to  his. 
The  last  rays  of  the  slowly  fading  sunshine 
are  glinting  on  her  hair,  dyeing  it  even  a 
greater  glory.  "  I  can,"  says  she  reluctantly, 
in  a  grieved  sort  of  way  and  with  a  sort  of 
wonder  at  herself.  "Do  you  know,  Phil," 
anxiously,  "  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  I 
am  wanting  in  certain  ways  ?  " 
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She  looks  at  him  with  some  expectation  in 
her  gaze.  At  him  who  can  see  nothing 
wanting  in  her  ;  to  whom  she  is  the  one 
sweet,  perfect  thing  upon  this  earth. 

He  returns  her  gaze  despairingly.  He 
dares  not  break  the  silence.  To  speak  at  this 
moment  is  to  give  full  sway  to  all  the  passion 
of  a  lifetime. 

"  I'll  tell  you  how  it  seems  to  me,"  says  she. 
She  sighs  and  turns  her  eyes  away  from  his. 
"  Why,  it  seems  unfair  !  Isn't  it  unfair  that 
we  two,  you  and  I,  who  have  been  done  out 
of  all  the  good  of  our  lives,  should  stiU 
further  be  coerced — be  driven  to  cast  from  us 
the  little  last,  smaU  sweetness  that  remains 
tons?" 

"  Nothing  remains  to  us." 

"  Oh,  it  does— it  does,"  cries  she  affright- 
edly.  "  Why  do  you  speak  like  that  ?  I 
won't  give  up  all — I  can't.  And  you  are  just 
like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  sure  of  your 
opinion  —  so  cold.  In  spite  of  you  " — 
miserably — "  I  have  still  something  left  me. 
I  can  see  you — hear  you — and  you  can  hear 
me." 
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His  very  heart  is  bleeding.  Oh !  to  take 
her  in  his  arms,  to  carry  her  away — away 
from  all  the  world  .  .  .  and  so  to  de- 
secrate her — his  idol ! 

"  Cecilia,  think,"  says  he  with  intense 
agitation,  "  you  are  married  ;  you " 

"  I  know  I  am  Peter's  wife,"  says  she.  But 
gently  and  with  a  subdued  but  glad  certainty, 
"  I  love  you  I  " 

''Cissy!" 

He  takes  a  step  towards  her,  but  the 
perfect  faith  that  shines  within  her  eyes,  her 
sad  belief  in  him,  checks  him. 

"  Is  that  so  dreadful  a  thing  to  say  ?  Your 
face  tells  me  it  is.  Everything,"  says  she, 
her  voice  quivering,  "  seems  dreadful  now. 
But  you  know  it,  Phil,  and  what  is  the  good 
of  being  silent " — even  that  first  principle  has 
not  come  home  to  her ! — "  It,"  in  a  little 
broken  way  that  goes  to  his  heart,  "  it  com- 
forts me  to  say  it     .     .     .     out  loud!  " 

Her  eyes  have  again  grown  misty ;  tears 
trouble  them.  And  the  evening  wind,  rising 
as  night  comes  on,  is  rushing  through  her 
pretty  locks,  rufiling  them,  playing  with  them, 
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and  making  them  lie  with  riotous  confusion 
across  her  white  forehead.  The  drooping 
branches  of  a  beech  tree  are  hanging  over 
her. 

"  You  will  come  if  even  for  a  day  ?  " 

"This  is  madness,"  says  Stairs,  bursting 
suddenly  the  bonds  of  speech.  "  You  may  as 
well  hear  first  as  last,  that  I  am  leaving  this 
place  altogether  on  Thursday."  It  is  a 
terrible  determination,  thought  on  for  some 
days,  and  now  at  a  last  moment  made  sure. 

"  Altogether ! " 

She  brings  herself  to  her  feet  slowly.  He 
can  see  that  she  is  trembling. 

"Oh!  no,  Phil!  Oh!  no!  You  couldn't 
do  it."  She  goes  closer  to  him  and  tries  to 
smile — such  a  pitiful  smile.  "  You  are  trying 
to  tease  me,  aren't  you  ?  You  used  to  tease 
me  in  the  old  days — do  you  remember  ?  You 
must  go  back  to  India  some  day.  I " — with 
a  little  catch  of  her  breath — "  I  know  that. 
But  until  then  you  will  stay  ...  in  Eng- 
land, at  all  events,  where  I  can — you  will 
stay  ?  " 

"  Don't,"  says  he  sharply.  "  Good  Heavens ! 
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do  you  think  I  am  a  stone  ?  I  shall  leave  this 
on  Thursday." 

"  Go  then."  But  even  as  she  utters  these 
scornful  words,  she  looks  at  him,  and  all  the 
lovely  misery  of  her  face  is  plain. 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that  ?  "  ex- 
claims he.  "  Don't  you  know  it  is  for  your 
sake  I  am  going  ?  " 

A  little  sunshine  disturbs  the  grief  of  her 
eyes. 

"  If  that  is  all,"  says  she,  "  stay." 

"  If  you  can  bear  the  torture,  /  cannot," 
declares  he  fiercely.  To  accept  Gaveston's 
hospitality,  with  this  madness  on  him 

"  WeU,  go — go."  Her  voice  is  very  low, 
and  all  at  once  he  knows  that  she  is  crying, 
and  at  the  same  moment  he  is  at  her  feet. 

"  My  darling  !  My  delight !  Cissy  !"  His 
arms  are  round  her.  "  I  will  do  anything 
you  wish.  I  will  stay  with  you.  My  heart 
— my  soul,  do  not  cry  ! " 

"  You  will  stay  ?  " 
«  Yes." 

"  You  will  come  here  for  just  a  few  days, 
before  we  lose  each  other  for  ever  ^ " 
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"  Yes,"  with  a  groan. 

Mrs.  Gaveston  sighs  with  a  sort  of  sad 
content. 

"  Now  you  are  my  own  Phil  again,"  says 
she.  "  Do  you  know,  Phil,  I  never  knew  how 
much  I  cared  for  you  until  you  came  back 
this  time  ?     Wasn't  that  strange  ?  " 

"  I  would  to  God  you  had  never  known," 
says  he.  "Darling,  darling  girl,  have  you 
thought  ? " 

"I'm  always  thinking,"  she  stands  back 
from  him,  her  hands  in  his,  and  her  face 
alight  with  joy.  She  seems  to  have  forgotten 
everything  but  the  fact  of  his  having  given 
in  about  his  going.  "And  it  is  always  of 
you !  " 

She  smiles  at  him,  and  her  lips  widen.  All 
at  once  she  bursts  into  a  little  rippling  laugh, 
that  has  some  tears  in  it,  but  far  more  mirth. 

"  On  Thursday  then  you  will  come  ?  "  cries 
she  triumphantly.  "  How  lovely  !  And  see, 
Phil !  There  can't  be  a  bit  of  harm  in  it, 
can  there  ?  It  is  only  that  we  are  fond  of 
each  other.  No  more.  Nothing  more! 
And  we  can't  help  that,  can  we  ?     Oh,  what 
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walks  we  shall  have  on  Thursday  and  the 
day  after.  They  shall  be  many,  Phil!  I 
have  ever  so  many  places  to  show  you." 

She  breaks  off,  her  eyes  having  caught  the 
darkening  tints  of  the  sky. 

"  It  is  getting  late,"  says  she  in  an  injured 
tone.  "  How  soon  it  gets  late  sometimes. 
We  must  go  back  to  the  house.  Come, 
Phil,"  holding  out  her  hand  to  him.  "  Come. 
We  must  run  for  it.  I've  got  to  dress  for 
dinner  yet." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

"  The  first  point  of  wisdom  is  to  discern  that  which 
is  false,  the  second  to  know  that  which  is  true." 

Gaveston  has  been  crossing  the  hall  as  Nell 
and  Wortley  returned  to  the  house,  and  had 
carried  off  the  latter  to  the  dining-room  to 
have  a  whisky  and  soda  before  starting  for 
his  homeward  walk.  Wortley  had  made  a 
slight  hesitation  about  accepting  this  friendly 
offer  at  first,  but  when  Nell  disappeared  up 
the  hall  and  into  a  room  beyond,  he  had 
changed  his  mind  and  thought  well  of  the 
whisky  and  soda.  She  might  come  back 
again  for  one  thing,  but  she  didn't,  and  he  is 
now  far  on  his  way  to  The  Towers. 

Nell  had  gone  straight  to  the  library  first, 
expecting  to  find  Cecilia  there,  expecting  the 
gay,  hurried  little  questions  as  to  what  she 
had  been  doing  all  the  afternoon,  what  people 
had  said  to  her,  and  she  to  them.  But 
Cecilia  was  not  in  the  library,  nor  in  the 
VOL.  n.  32 
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morning-room,  nor  in  the  drawing,  nor  in 
her  own  room. 

It  is  now  growing  quite  dusk,  and  Nell, 
with  a  frightened  feeling  at  her  heart,  comes 
back  to  the  library,  and,  standing  in  the 
eastern  window,  that  gives  the  best  view  of 
the  approach  to  the  house  from  the  orchard, 
feels  a  chill  gather  round  her  heart. 

Where  is  Cecilia  ?  How  imprudent  her 
staying  out  so  late.  Her  growing  fear  about 
Philip's  fatal  fascination  for  Cecilia  now  lends 
terror  to  her  thoughts.  It  is  just  seven 
o'clock.  There  is  barely  time  to  dress  for 
dinner.  Why — why  does  she  not  come  in? 
If  Peter  should  ask — should  question  .... 
Perhaps  Sir  Stephen  will  keep  him  engaged 
for  a  little  while. 

Peter  coming  in,  dispels  this  hope.  She 
turns  slowly  from  the  window.  Will  he  ask  ? 
If  he  does  .  .  .  Her  heart  sinks  within 
her 

All  at  once  relief  comes.  There  is  a  joyous 
voice  from  the  verandah. 

"  Why,  what  a  little  owl  you  look,"  cries 
Cecilia,  pushing  the  silken  curtains  aside  and 
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springing  into  the  room.  "  A  little  bird  of 
ill-omen!  How  your  face  is  set!  And  on 
this  lovely  evening,  too.  Oh ! "  with  a 
rapturous  in-drawing  of  her  breath,  *'  was 
there  ever  so  lovely  an  evening  ?  " 

She  is  looking  brilliant.  Her  eyes — her 
cheeks  are  on  fire  ;  her  whole  air  is  filled 
with  the  first  fresh  madness  of  youth. 

Gaveston,  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece, 
regards  her  with  an  appreciative  gaze — a 
gaze  that  has  the  gentle  devotion  of  years 
in  it. 

"  What  a  rash  hour  for  little  girls  to  be 
out,"  says  he,  smiling.  His  eyes  are  full  of 
admiration  of  the  lovely,  quickly  breathing 
thing  before  him.  "Do  you  know,  Cecilia, 
you  are  nothing  but  a  little  girl  still  ?  You 
look  just  as  young  as  when  you  married  me, 
six  years  ago.  Time,"  with  a  comically 
reproachful  look,  "like  all  the  rest  of  us, 
has  evidently  succumbed  to  you — he  has 
fallen  in  love  with  you.     He  spares  you." 

He  laughs  and,  going  up  to  her,  lays  his 
hands  upon  her  shoulders,  and  in  the  little 
way  she  knows  so  well,  shakes  her  tenderly. 

32* 
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She  laughs  too,  but  as  he  stoops  to  kiss  her, 
she  evades  him,  laughing  always  and  prettily, 
but  presently,  with  determination,  she  slips 
from  beneath  his  hands,  and  steps  behind  the 
table  nearest  her. 

"How  the  perfume  of  those  roses  comes 
to  one,"  says  Nell  gaily.  To  herself  her 
gaiety  is  so  artificial  that  she  stops  dead 
short,  waiting  for  the  others  to  comment  on 
it.  But  evidently  they  have  not  noticed  her. 
The  very  breath  of  the  roses  is  filling  the 
room,  and  Peter,  as  if  attracted  by  it,  goes 
out  to  the  verandah.  They  can  hear  him 
whistling. 

Cecilia  stands  by  the  table,  drumming  upon 
it  with  her  pretty,  slender  fingers  as  if  playing 
on  some  imaginary  piano,  and  Nell,  from  the 
depths  of  a  lounging  chair  watches  her 
openly,  anxiously.  What  is  Cecilia  thinking 
of — what  symphony  is  she  playing — what 
heart's  tune  ?  What  a  strange,  rapt  smile  is 
on  her  lips ! 

All  at  once  something  intermingles  with 
Peter's  whistling — it  is  a  child's  voice — sweet 
and  happy.     Cecilia  starts   as   if   shot,   and 
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turns.  That  strange  smile  is  still  upon  her 
lips,  but  now  it  looks  as  though  it  were 
frozen  there. 

The  little  voice  comes  nearer,  prattling 
gaily.  Peter  is  talking  to  the  child — ex- 
postulating with  him,  telling  him  he  ought 
to  be  in  the  middle  of  his  beauty  sleep  hours 
ago,  and  the  pretty  voice  is  explaining :  "  He 
couldn't  go  to  bed  until  he  said  good-night  to 
his  mammy,  and  his  mammy  was  so  long 
coming  in — and " 

They  have  both  stepped  into  the  room 
now.  The  boy  running  beside  his  father, 
who  has  a  most  artistic,  loosely-put  together 
wreath  of  roses  in  his  hand. 

"Who  is  this  for?"  asks  Peter,  holding 
it  up,  and  asking  the  question  of  his  little 
son. 

"  For  mammy !  "  cries  the  child  excitedly. 

"  Eight.  It  is  for  Saint  Cecilia !  Did  you 
know  your  mother  was  a  saint  ?  All  Saint 
Cecilias  are  crowned  with  roses.  Come,  we 
shall  decorate  our  saint,  you  and  I." 

The  strange,  new  smile  is  dead  now. 
Cecilia's  face  is  ghastly  as  she  moves  back  a 
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little  into  the  shade,  clutching  the  table  as 
if  for  support.  Nell  half  rises  as  if  to  go 
up  to  her — her  knees  trembling  beneath  her 
— but  her  distress  is  broken  in  upon  by  the 
boy,  who  runs  to  his  mother,  and  casts  his 
little  loving  arms  around  her. 

"  I  won't  have  my  mammy  made  a  saint,'* 
says  he,  casting  an  indignant  look  back  at 
his  father.  "  Saints  go  to  Heaven.  My 
mammy  shant  go  to  Heaven — QYer—ever.'' 

Cecilia  clutches  the  boy  to  her  wildly, 
stifling  his  face  against  her  breast.  An 
awful  fear  has  caught  her.  Once,  twice 
before  she  felt  it — but  only  as  a  passing 
cloud  might  be  felt.  But  the  cloud  ! — is  her 
own    child    condemning     her?     "Never    to 

Heaven "     Never!    Where  is  she  going 

then  ?     Oh,  God !  no— no  I     Not  to  hell ! 

She  knows  a  moment  later  how  stupid  such 
thoughts  are  I  The  absurd  paroxysm  is  over. 
Why,  what  has  she  done?  The  face  she 
lifts  from  her  late  convulsive  clasping  of  the 
boy  is  very  white,  but  quite  composed. 

-"  He  wouldn't  let  his  mammy  go  from  him 
— would  he  ?     No  !     Not  even  for  a  moment. 
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Not  even  when  he  is  obliged  to  go  to  bed, 
because  the  cruel  night  compels  him.  Well, 
then,  come,  and  she'll  put  him  to  bed  herself, 
if  '  for  this  night  only  ! ' " 

She  carries  the  boy  away  with  her.  He, 
clinging  to  her,  and  she  with  her  arm  around 
his  neck.     So  sweet  a  pair ! 

Nell  looks  thoughtfully  after  her  as  she 
goes.  Then  a  sudden  determination  comes 
to  her — she  moves  towards  the  door.  The 
determination  has  turned  her  hands  and  face 
as  cold  as  ice. 

"  You  look  ill,  Nell,"  says  her  brother-in- 
law  kindly,  catching  a  glimpse  of  her  face 
as  she  passes  him.     "  What  is  it  ?  '* 

"Nothing.  .  .  .  Nothing  very  much. 
My  head  aches  a  little." 

"  Go  to  Cecilia,  she  will  do  you  good." 

"  Yes.     I  will  go  to  Cecilia." 


CHAPTEK   XXI. 

**  Good  name,  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls." 

Slowly,  step  by  step,  Nell  goes  up  the  broad 
oak  stairs,  from  the  walls  of  which  many 
Gaveston  Dames  look  down  upon  her.  All  dull 
— all  abominably  plain,  to  tell  the  truth,  but 
sans  reproche.  Not  one  solitary  volatile  glance 
could  be  got  out  of  the  lot  of  them,  even  had 
they  combined  all  their  forces  to  produce  that 
effect. 

Nell  sighs  softly  as  she  looks  at  them. 
Perhaps  it  is  well  to  be  dull  and  plain.  If  so, 
things  will  fare  but  badly  with  the  latest  lady 
of  the  Park. 

Glancing  into  the  nursery,  she  finds  Cecilia 
is  not  there.  Geoffrey  is,  however,  and  makes 
towards  her  with  a  most  lamentable  disregard 
of  the  decencies.  His  dehghtful  little 
rounded  limbs  are  innocent  of  covering — he 
is  dripping  from  elbow  and  ears  and  nose  ;  he 
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has  in  fact  just  sprung  from  his  bath  to  bid 
her  a  fresh  good-night.  She  receives  him, 
drips  and  all,  into  her  embrace — then  beats  a 
hasty  retreat. 

As  she  closes  the  nursery  door  behind  her, 
she  hesitates,  and  looks  longingly  down  the 
staircase  that  she  has  just  come  up.  Why 
go  on  ?  She  had  hoped  to  meet  Cecilia  in 
the  nursery,  to  have  broken  her  meaning  to 
her  there — with  the  child  to  help  her  cause — 
but  now.  .  .  .  Now  it  must  be  done  in 
cold  blood.  Oh  no!  she  cannot  say  such 
things  to  Cissy — she  half  turns  as  if  to  go 
down  again  to  the  drawing-room — but  her 
eyes  fall  upon  the  "  Dames,"  and  as  if  with 
one  consent  they  all  seem  to  wave  her  back 
— to  forbid  her  turning  back  from  the  plough. 
It  seems  to  Nell  in  her  nervous  state  as  if  they 
are  telling  her  that  the  house  is  theirs  !  And 
that  it  had  to  be  kept  as  they  had  kept  it,  pure 
— sweet — fragrant!  with  no  dark  mists  to 
choke  the  clearness  of  its  air  ! 

She  turns  as  if  in  obedience  to  these  dead 
orders,  but  once  again  hesitates.  To  arraign 
her  own  sister.     To  bring  her  to  the  blush 
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perhaps,  or  perhaps  to  be  driven  from  her 
presence.  It  was  an  ordeal  that  would  have 
been  too  much  for  most  girls,  but  after  a 
desperate  moment,  Nell  conquers  her  irresolu- 
tion, and  goes  straight  to  Cecilia's  door.  Con- 
science had  proved  her  master. 

Cecilia  is  sitting  before  a  sparkling  fire, 
her  hands  twisted  behind  her  head.  She 
starts  to  her  feet  as  Nell,  without  knocking, 
comes  into  the  room.  Neither  of  the  sisters 
ever  dreamed  of  knocking  at  each  other's 
doors.  They  knew  they  were  always  wel- 
come— more  than  welcome. 

"Come  in,  Nellie."  Her  manner  is  as 
startled  as  her  abrupt  uprising.  It  gives  NeU 
the  wretched  impression  that  she  has  been 
expecting  this  moment  with  some  one — not 
with  her — that  she  has  been  preparing  her- 
seK  for  it,  most  inefficiently  as  the  sequel 
proves. 

"  How  pale  you  are  !  "  says  Cecilia,  whose 
own  face  is  quite  colourless.  "  Come  to  the 
fire.  What,"  slowly,  and  not  looking  at  her, 
"  is  it  that  has  distressed  you  ?  " 

"  You,"  cries  the  girl,  with  sudden  passion 
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and  with  parched  lips.  She  does  not  come  to 
the  fire,  as  desired,  but  stands  looking  at 
Cecilia,  her  heart  choking  her  throat. 
"  Why — why  did  you  stay  out  so  long  ?  " 

"  Is  that  it  ?  "  says  Cecilia,  in  the  sad  voice 
of  a  child  who  is  in  fault.  "  You  are  angry 
with  me  then.  I  knew  you  would  be.  I 
have  seen  of  late,  twice — twice  " — repeating 
it  as  if  thinking — "  no,  three  times  that  you 
were  angry  with  me  ;  was  it  " — anxiously — 
*'  so  very  late  ?  " 

So  sweetly  she  says  all  this,  that  Nell's 
heart  dies  within  her.  Cecilia  is  looking 
frightened,  and  a  little  sad,  too,  and  worst  of  all 
things,  forsaken.  Is  she — Nell — to  forsake 
her  ?  she,  her  sister — ^her  attitude  goes  to  the 
girl's  very  soul.  And  how  well  she  has  taken 
it  too  !  She  might  so  easily  have  taken  it 
another  way.  She  might,  in  her  role  of  elder 
sister,  have  ordered  Nell  out  of  the  room.  But 
Cecilia  had  not  done  that. 

Cecilia  indeed  had  done  nothing.  Gentle, 
yielding,  always  a  little  uncertain,  she  would 
have  been  the  last  to  give  an  order  to  any- 
one.    She   had  no  thought   about   asserting 
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herself,  she  had  never  dreamt  about  ordering 
Nell  out  of  the  room,  or  of  being  indignant — 
a  pose  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  women 
under  the  circumstances  would  have  taken. 

"  Oh,  angry  !  How  could  you  think  I  was 
angry  with  you  ?  I  have  no  right,"  says  Nell, 
"  but " — she  tries  hard  to  keep  her  tone  from 
trembhng — "  it  was  late." 

"  Was  it  ?  "  says  Cecilia — she  pauses.  To 
Nell  it  seems  that  she  is  looking  backwards 
into  the  cause  of  her  lateness  ;  and  as  she  looks 
her  eyes  brighten.  Nell  draws  her  breath 
sharply.  What  is  she  seeing?  "It  didn't 
feel  late,"  she  goes  on.  "  It  seemed  to  me 
that  I  came  in  so  soon,  and  Peter — Peter  saw 
nothing !  You,"  with  a  little  short  laugh, 
"  you  must  be  more  of  a  prude  than  Peter." 

"  Cissy,  let  me  speak."  Nell's  voice  is  low, 
she  seems  to  struggle  with  it,  "  I  have  lately 
thought " 

She  stops,  feehng  faint,  and  clutches  the 
back  of  the  carved  chair  behind  her,  as  if 
demanding  support  from  it ;  she  evidently 
feels  that  it  is  impossible  to  her  to  go  on. 
How  is  she  to  put  into  dreadful  words,  the 
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still  more  dreadful  fear  that  is  consuming 
her? 

"  /  have  thought  too,"  says  Cecilia,  slowly. 

"  Sometimes   I    have   thought oh,  no  " — 

breaking  off  passionately — "  oh,  no,  Nellie,  I 
must  not  talk  to  you  like  this." 

"  Go  on,"  says  Nell.  What  is  there  in  the 
young  voice?     Sternness?     Grief? 

"  Must  I  go  on  ?  You  will  let  me  then  ? 
you  will  listen  ?  Oh,  Nellie !  "  She  sinks  into 
a  chair,  and  holds  out  her  arms  to  the  girl  to 
come  close  to  her.  It  is  a  childish  act,  the 
action  of  a  child  who  wants  someone  to  come 
and  bear  her  punishment  with  her,  and 
soften  down  the  offence.  "  It  is  this.  I 
have  no  one  to  speak  to  but  you,  and  some- 
times— you  will  forgive  me,  Nellie,  won't 
you  ? "  w^ith  nervous  horror  of  reproach, 
"  but  .  .  .  It  is  a  fancy  of  mine.  Of 
course  " — she  pauses,  and  a  laugh,  sad  and 
most  imperfect,  breaks  from  her.  A  laugh  that 
no  one  with  an  ounce  of  feeling  could 
believe  in.  "A  mad  fancy!  But  I  have 
thought  of  late  that — that — 1  am  in  love  with 
Philip  1 " 
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A  dead  silence  ensues.  Nell  not  moving, 
Cecilia  goes  on  hurriedly,  and  almost 
violently. 

"  Of  course  you  are  surprised,  and  of 
course  it  is  all  nonsense ;  I  shouldn't  have  sug- 
gested such  a  terrible  thing  to  a  child  like  you. 
But  there  was  no  one  else  ....  And 
it  isn't  true  as  I  have  told  you,  it  was  a  mere 

mad  fancy.     It "  she  breaks  off  suddenly 

and  looks  at  Nell,  who  is  now  white  to  her 
very  lips.  "  It  is  a  lie — do  you  understand  ? 
A  lie ! " 

Then  all  at  once  her  face  changes. 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  "  cries  she.  "  There  is  no 
lie,  it  is  true,  true,  all  of  it!  I  do  love 
him ! " 

Silence  again  follows  this.  And  then  again 
very  slowly,  more  deliberately  this  time 
Cecilia  repeats  her  terrible  assertion.  "  I  love 
him  !  "  The  words  now,  however,  seem  to  fall 
from  her  in  silken  syllables.  There  is  a 
delight  in  her  voice,  a  certain  triumph  that 
frightens  Nell  more  than  all  that  has  gone 
before.  She  covers  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  bursts  into  bitter  weeping. 
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"  It  can't — it  can't  be  true  1 "  cries  she 
wildly.     "Oh,  Cissy!      Oh,  darling,  think  1'' 

"  Don't !  "  says  Cecilia,  almost  fiercely. 
The  late  delight  is  gone  from  it,  and  now  the 
pretty,  soft,  cooing  voice,  is  sounding  strangely 
hoarse.  The  girl's  tears  seem  to  crush  her — 
to  condemn  her.  She  looks  at  Nell  standing 
there  sobbing,  shivering  and  feels  herself 
judged  and  cast  aside. 

"  "Why  do  you  cry  ?  "  says  she,  "  what  have 
I  done  ?  Nothing — nothing — except  to  love 
him.  What  harm  can  there  be  in  loving  ? 
How  can  one  keep  from  it  F  Is  one's  heart  a 
mere  machine  to  be  controlled  at  will  ?  Love 
is  what  we  want  always,  what  we  seek  after. 
Heaven  itself  speaks  for  it." 

"For  such  love  as  this?"  asks  Nell,  still 
sobbing  wildly. 

"  Oh,  don't,  don't,  don't !  Your  tears  are 
driving  me  mad.  Oh,  Nell !  Oh  !  my  pretty 
girl,  you  are  right,  and  I  am  wrong.  And 
what  lessons  I  am  teaching  you  !  God  forbid 
you  should  ever  learn  them." 

She  bursts  out  crying  herself  now,  and 
with   a   little   rush   Nell    goes    to    her    and 
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flings  her  arms  round  her,  pressing  her  to 
her  heart. 

"Yet  you  condemn  me,  you  think  me 
wicked,"  says  Cecilia,  clinging  to  her.  There 
seems  refuge  and  comfort  in  the  clasp  of 
these  strong  young  arms. 

"  I  think  of  you  only  as  my  own  Cissy,  my 
very  heart,''  says  poor  Nell  brokenly.  "  Oh, 
darling,  remember  every  word  I  say  is  for 
your  good.  I  think  of  no  one  else.  This 
Philip,  what  is  he  to  you  ?  He  can  never  be 
anything.  Never!  And  Peter — why,  Peter 
is  worth  a  thousand  of  him.  See  now.  Cissy," 
trying  to  speak  calmly,  persuasively,  but 
crying  miserably  all  the  time,  "  is  it  worth 
w^hile  to  break  your  heart,  and  Peter's  heart, 

and    my   heart,    all    because "    her   sobs 

choke  her. 

"  I  shall  only  break  one  heart,"  says  Cecilia 
slowly.  Her  sharp  burst  of  crying  is  over  now. 
She  looks  almost  her  age,  as  she  stands,  still 
holding  Nell,  and  with  tender  fingers  trying 
with  her  handkerchief  to  dry  the  girl's  eyes. 

"  Ah !  you  will — you  will !  If  Peter  should 
ever  hear  of  this " 
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"  He  cannot  —  he  shall  not.  Nell  " — 
blanching — "it  is  only  you — and  you  will 
not  betray.     .     .     ." 

"  Peter  cannot  be  blind  for  ever." 

"  He  can.     He  must ! " 

"  Why  was  /  not  blind  then  ?  I  knew.  1 
felt." 

"True."  She  falls  silent  after  this,  and 
ponders  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then,  "  Nell  " 
— with  a  wild,  quick  hope  in  her  tone — 
"  that  looks  as  if  Peter  did  not  really  love 
me  !  Doesn't  it  ?  People  who  really  love  are 
always  the  first  to  see.  Eh?  Perhaps  Peter — 
orAj  fancied  he  loved  me." 

Nell  makes  a  gesture  that  has  anger  in  it. 

"  Do  as  you  will,"  says  she.  "  But  do  not 
seek  to  disparage  your  husband.  You  know 
in  your  soul,  Ceciha,  that  Peter  loves  you 
with  all  his  heart.  Do  not,"  she  hesitates, 
and  goes  on  bravely,  "try  to  escape  from 
your  own  conscience,  by  seeking  to  cast  a 
slur  upon  another's.  That  is  not  right.  Cissy. 
No  good  can  come  of  that.  You  know — you 
know  that  Peter  loves  you." 

"  Yes — yes,"  says  Cecilia  faintly,  giving  in 
VOL.  II.  33 
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as  usual,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
ill-feeling.     "  But  I— I  wish  he  didn't !  " 

It  seems  so  hopeless!  Nell's  tears  break 
forth  afresh.  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it 
aU? 

"  Oh  !  poor,  poor  Peter  !  "  says  she. 
"  Cissy  " —  desperately  — "  I  heard  him  ask 
Philip  to  come  and  stay  here  on  Thursday 
next — to  stay  for  a  week.  But  you  will  not 
let  him  come,  will  you  ?  You  will  tell  him — 
tell  him  something  that  will  prevent  his 
accepting  the  invitation.  You  will  now — 
won't  you  ?  Oh,  darling  Cissy  " — falling  at 
her  feet,  and  clasping  her  round  the  waist — 
"  you  will." 

"How  can  I  tell  a  guest  he  is  unwel- 
come ?  " 

"Ah!  this  is  trifling  with  it,"  cries  Nell, 
springing  to  her  feet.  "Say  you  will  not. 
Tell  the  truth !  " 

"I  seem  to  be  always  telling  you  the 
truth,"  says  Cecilia,  with  a  strange  reproach 
in  her  voice.  "I'll  tell  it  now  again — I 
cannot!  He  is  going  away  soon,  Nell — for 
ever.      He  refused  the  invitation  here — but 
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I  persuaded  him  to  come.  I  want  to  be 
happy  for  a  few,  few  days  out  of  all  my  life. 
He  is  coming.  I  shall  not  tell  him  to  stay 
away." 

"  I  told  you,"  says  Nell,  in  a  stifled  tone, 
"  that  you  would  break  all  our  hearts." 

"All.  No — only  my  own!  Yours  and 
Peter's  need  not  break." 

"  There  is  yet  another  heart,"  says  Nell. 
"  Have  you  forgotten — your  son  ?  " 

For  the  first  time  in  all  her  life  perhaps, 
Cecilia's  gentleness  forsakes  her.  She  turns 
upon  Nell  with  bitter  anger. 

"  You  forget  yourself !  "  cries  she,  with 
quivering  lips.  "  My  son — my  son's  heart ! 
To  break  that!  .  .  .  Go."  She  points 
impressively  to  the  door.     "  Go.     Go ! " 

As  Nell  leaves  the  room,  the  Httle  son's 
mother  drops  into  a  chair,  and  covers  her  face 
from  the  light. 


END   OF  VOL.    n. 
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